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IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 





CHAPTER XII. 
TOM BRISTOW’S RETURN. 


¥ HAT can be sweeter or more charming than an English May- 
day? I declare I’ve seen nothing in the East at all com- 
parable to it.” 


The speaker was Tom Bristow; the person addressed was a casual 
compagnon de voyage, whose acquaintance he had made during the 
Channel passage ; and the scene was a first-class compartment in the 
mail train from Dover to London. 

“You wouldn’t be so ready to praise an English May-day if you had 
been here last week, as I was,” was the reply. ‘‘ No sunshine—not a 
gleam ; but, in place of it, a confounded east wind that was almost 
keen enough to shave you. Every second fellow you met spoke to you 
through his nose ; and when you did happen to get near a fire, you 
were frozen through on one side before you were half warmed through 
on the other.” 

“Well, it’s pleasant enough now, in all conscience,” said Tom, with a 
smile of easy cortent. 

Tom Bristow, who was very thorough in most of his undertakings, 
had remained abroad—extending his travels into Palestine and Egypt 
-—till his health was completely re-established. But, as he said to him- 
self, he had now had enough of sands and sunsets ; of dirty Algerines 
and still dirtier Arabs ; of camel-riding and mule-riding; of beggars 
and bucksheesh ; and he was now coming back, with renewed zest, to 
the prosaic duties of everyday existence, as exemplified, in his case, 
in the rise and fall of public securities and the refined gambling of the 
London Stock Exchange. 
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By the time he had been a week in London he had made himself 
thoroughly master of the situation again, and almost felt as if he had 
never been away. ‘‘I have been so long used to an idle life,” he said 
to himself, about a week after his return, “that very little work seems 
to knock me up. Why not take the five o’clock train this afternoon, 
and run down as far as Gatehouse Farm, and spend a couple of days 
with old Li Dering? Where in the wide world is there any air 
equal to that which blows across the sandhills of the old farm?” 

Between nine and ten o’clock on Sunday morning Tom Bristow 
knocked at the well-remembered door. After sleeping at the Station 
Hotel, he had walked léisurely across the fields, his heart beating high 
with the expectation of shortly being able to grasp his friend by the 
hand. Everything seemed as if he had left the farm but yesterday, 
except that then it was autumn and now it was spring. Mrs. Bevis an- 
swered his knock. She started at the sight of him, and could not repress 
an exclamation of surprise. ‘Yes, here I am once more,” said Tom, 
with his pleasant smile. “Don’t tell me that Mr. Dering is not at 
home.” 

Mrs. Bevis’s answer was a sudden burst of tears. 

“‘What has happened, Mrs. Bevis?” cried Tom, in alarm. ‘ Not~— 
not—?” His looks finished the question. 

“Oh, Mr. Bristow, haven’t you heard, sir?” cried Mrs. Bevis through 
her sobs. 

“ T’ve heard nothing—not a word. I have only just returned from 
abroad.” 

“Mr. Dering, sir, is lying in Duxley goal, waiting to take his trial at 
the next assizes.” 

“ His trial!” echoed Tom in amazed perplexity. “ Trial for what?” 

“ For wilful murder, sir!” 

“Can this be true?” cried Tom, as he sank back, with blanched 
face and staring eyes, on the old oaken seat in the porch. 

“Only too true, sir—only too true!” moaned Mrs. Bevis. “ But 
I'll never believe that he did it—never!” she added emphatically, “A 
kinder heart, a truer gentleman, never,drew breath.” 

“T’ll say amen to that,” replied Tom, earnestly. ‘But Lionel 
Dering committed for wilful murder! It seems an utter impossibility.” 

“Why, all England’s been ringing with the story,” added Mrs. Bevis. 

“ And yet I’ve never heard of it. But, as I said before, I’ve only 
just got back from the East, where I was two months without seeing a 
newspaper.” 

“ T couldn’t bear to tell you about it, sir. My heart seems almost 
broken as it is. But I’ve got the newspapers here with all the account 
in, Perhaps you would like to read them for yourself, sir.” 

“I should indeed, Mrs. Bevis. But did I understand you aright 
when you said that Mr. Dering was in Duxley goal?” 
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“ That’s the place, sir.” 

“ Duxley in Midlandshire ? ” 

“ The very same, sir.” 

“But what was Mr. Dering doing so far away from home?” 

“Law, sir! I’d forgotten that you were a stranger to the news. 
Master’s a rich man now, sir. His uncle died last autumn, and left 
him a great estate close by Duxley. He’s been living there ever since.” 

“You astonish me, Mrs. Bevis. But what is the name of the 
estate ?” 

“Park Newton. But may I ask whether you know Duxley, sir?” 

“T know Duxley very well indeed. I was born and brought up 
there.” 

“To think of that, now !” 

“Then the name of Mr. Dering’s uncle must have been Mr. Arthur 
St. George?” 

“That’s the name, sir. I recollect it quite well, because it put me 
in mind of St. George and the Dragon. But I’ll fetch you the news- 
papers.” ; 

She brought the papers presently, and left Tom to himself while he 
read them. The case was as Mrs. Bevis had stated it. Lionel Dering 
stood committed to take his trial at the next assizes for the wilful 
murder of Percy Osmond. 

Mrs. Bevis, coming back after a quarter of an hour, found Mr. 
Bristow buried deep in thought, with the newspapers lying unheeded 
by his side. 

“You don’t believe that he did it, do you, sir?” she asked with 
tearful earnestness. 

“T would stake my existence on Mr. Dering’s innocence!” said Tom 
emphatically. 

“God bless you, sir, for those words !” cried Mrs. Bevis. ‘“ There 
must surely be some way to help him—some way of proving that he 
did not do this dreadful thing?” 

“‘ Whatever friendship or money can do shall be done for him. That 
you may rely upon.” 

“Mr. Dering saved your life, sir. You will try and save his, won't 
you ? ” 

“T will—so help me heaven!” answered Tom, fervently. 

“Tt is strange,” mused Tom, as he walked sadly back to the station, 
“that, in all our long conversations together Dering should never have 
mentioned that he had an uncle living within three miles of Duxley, 
and I should never have spoken of the town by name as the place where 
I was born and reared. And then to think that Tobias Hoskyns, my 
old governor, should be the man of all men into whose hands Dering 
has entrusted his case! But the whole affair is a tissue of surprises from 
beginning to end.” 
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Next morning, at nine o’clock, Mr. Tom Bristow, after a preliminary 
knock, walked into the private office of Mr. Tobias Hoskyns, of 
Duxley, attorney-at-law. 

Mr. Hoskyns was a frail-looking, spare-built man of some fifty-five 
Or sixty years. He was rather short-sighted, and wore gold-rimmed 
spectacles. He had grey hair, and grey whiskers that ended abruptly 
half way down his cheeks, as though too timid to venture farther. He 
was dressed with a certain old-fashioned precision, that took little or no 
heed of the variations of fashion, but went on quietly repeating itself 
from one year’s end to another. He was very fond of snuff, which he 
imbibed, not after the reckless and defiant manner affected by some 
lovers of the powdered weed, but in a deferential, half-apologetic 
kind of way, as though he were ashamed of the practice, and begged 
you would make a point of forgetting his weakness as speedily as 
possible. He carried an old-fashioned silver snuff-box in his waist- 
<oat pocket, and in another pocket a yellow silk handkerchief of 
immense size, bordered with black. In short, Mr. Hoskyns was a 
<learly individualized figure, and one might safely say that, by sight, at 
ileast, he was known to every man, woman, and child in Duxley. 

He was very pleased indeed to see his quondam clerk. ‘‘ Then you 
do still manage to keep your head above water, eh?” he said, as he 
shook Tom warmly by the hand. 

“Yes, The waters of speculation have not quite swallowed me 
up,” said Tom, demurely. 

“Ah, you know the old proverb, “a rolling stone,” etcetera. You 
should have stuck to your stool in the outer office, as I advised you to 
do. You might, perhaps, have been junior partner by this time, and 
—this im your ear—the business gets more lucrative every year; it 
does, really. Ah Tom, Tom, you made a great mistake when you 
left Duxley ! Thought you were going to set the Thames on fire, I 
know you did.” 

“Experience, sir, is said to make fools wise. Let us hope that I 
shall have gathered a little of the commodity by-and-by.” 

“Well, you must come and dine with me this evening. Can’t stay 
mow. I’m due at the gaol in fifteen minutes.” 

“‘ That’s the very place to which I want to go with you.” 

“Eh? Bless my heart, what do you want to go there for?” 

“To see the same man that you are going to visit—to see my dear 
friend, Lionel Dering.” 

“Why, good gracious, you don’t mean to say——” and Mr. 
Hoskyns took off his spectacles, and stared at Tom in blank amaze- 
ment. 

Then. Tom had to explain, in the fewest possible words, how it 
happened that he and Lionel Dering were such excellent friends. 
Five minutes later they were on their way to the gaol. 
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As they passed through the lawyer’s outer office, Tom glanced 
round. With one exception, the faces of all there were strangers to 
him. The exception was not a very inviting person to look at, but 
Tom went up and shook hands with him. He was a tall, big-boned, 
loosely-built man of five and forty, dressed in very rusty black—an 
awkward, shambling sort of fellow, unshaven and uncombed, with 
grubby hands and bleared eyes, and with a wild shaggy mop of hair 
which had once been jet black, but was now thickly sprinkled with 
grey. ‘The man’s features were wanting neither in power nor intellect, 
but they were marred by an air of habitual dissipation—of sottishness, 
even—which he made no effort to conceal. 

“Jabez Creede is still with you, I see,” said Tom, as he and the 
lawyer walked down the street. 

“Yes, I still keep him on,” answered Hoskyns, “ though if I have 
threatened once to turn him away, I have a hundred times. With his 
dirty, drunken ways, the man, as a man, is unbearable to me; but, as 
aclerk, I don’t know what I should do without him. For engrossing 
or copying, he is useless, his hand is far too shaky. But in one other 
respect he is invaluable to me: his memory is like a prodigious store- 
house, in which he can lay his hand on any particular article at a 
moment’s notice. He knows how useful he is to me, and he presumes. 
on that knowledge to do things that I would submit to from no other 
clerk in my employ.” 

There was no difficulty in passing Tom into the gaol. In the case 
of a prisoner of such distinction as Mr. Dering, some of the more 
stringent of the prison regulations were to a certain extent relaxed- 
Besides which, Mr. Hoskyns and the governor were bosom friends, 
playing whist together two or three evenings a week the winter through, 
and wrangling over the odd trick, as only old companions can wrangle ; 
so that the lawyer’s word soon placed Tom inside the magic gates, and 
after he had been introduced to Mr. Dux, the aforesaid governor, he 
might be said to be duly possessed of the Open Sesame of the grim: 


old building. 
“This is kind of you, Bristow, very kind!” exclaimed Lionel, as 
he strode forward to greet his friend. ‘ When we parted last we 


little thought that our next meeting would be in these halls of 
dazzling light.” He laughed a dismal laugh, and pressed Tom down 
into his own chair. ’ 

For a moment or two Tom would not trust himself to speak. 
“ There’s a silver lining to every cloud, you know, old boy,” he 
stammered out at last. “You must bear up like a brick. Please 
heaven, we’ll soon have you out of this hole, and everything will come 
right in the long run, never fear.” He felt that it was not at all what 
he had intended to say, but, somehow, his usual ready flow of words 
seemed dried up for a little while. 
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Lionel Dering had been nearly a month in prison. Confinement 
to a man of his active, out-door life was especially irksome, and Tom 
was not surprised to find him looking pale and more careworn than he 
had ever seen him look before. He was extraordinarily cheerful, however, 
and when Tom told him that it was his intention to stay at Duxley 
till the trial was over, he brightened up still more, and at once pro- 
posed that they two should have a game at chess, there and then, as 
in the old pleasant days at Gatehouse Farm. 

** Dux is very good to me,” he explained. ‘“ He comes to see me 
for an hour most evenings. He and I have had several games to- 
gether. The turnkey will fetch his board and men in five minutes.” 

Mr. Hoskyns was somewhat scandalized. ‘‘ I cannot get my client,” 
he explained to Tom, “to evince that interest in his trial, and the 
arrangements for his defence, that the importance of the occasion 
demands. It really almost seems as if Mr. Dering looked upon the 
whole business as referring, not to himself, but to some stranger in 
whose affairs he took only the faintest possible interest.” 

‘“* My dear Hoskyns,” said Lionel, ‘you pumped me dry long ago 
of every morsel of information that I could give you respecting this 
wretched business. You can get nothing more out of me, and may as 
well leave me in peace. Employ whom you will to defend me—if 
defence I need. That is your business, not mine.” 

So Tom and Lionel had their game of chess, and a long talk to- 
gether afterwards, and when Tom at last left the prison, it was with a 
promise to be there again at an early hour next morning. 





Lionel Dering’s first care after his arrest was to write to Edith West, 
in order that she might learn the news direct from himself, and not 
through a newspaper or any other source. 

** My darling Edith,” he wrote, ‘‘a terrible misfortune has befallen 
me. A gentleman, Mr. Percy Osmond by name, one of my guests at 
Park Newton, has been foully murdered, and I am accused of the 
crime. That my innocence will be made clear to the world at my 
trial, I do not doubt. Till that day comes I must submit, with what 
patience I may, to be kept closely under lock and key in this grim 
building from which I write. You see that I write quite calmly, and 
without any fear whatever as to the result. My greatest trouble in the 
matter is my enforced deprivation of your dear society for a little 
while. I will write you fuller particulars to-mérrow. I am afraid that 
it will be necessary to fix the date of our marriage a month later than 
the time agreed upon, but certainly not more than a month. ‘That 
of itself is very annoying. I beg that you will not fret or worry your- 
self on my account. This is but a little trial which will soon be over, 
and years hence it will shape itself into a seasonable story to be told 
round the Christmas fire. 
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Lionel saw from the moment of his arrest that the evidence against 
him was far too strong to allow him to hope for any other issue than 
a commitment for trial at the assizes. And he was right. The magis- 
trates before whom he was taken could not do otherwise than commit 
him for wilful murder. The jet stud found in the dead man’s hand, 
the saturated handkerchief, the streaks of blood on his shirt—damning 
proofs all, which Lionel Dering could neither explain nor extenuate 
—left them no other alternative. 

And that, to the public at large, seemed the strangest feature of the 
case: Mr. Dering either could not or would not offér any explana- ’ 
tion. If it seemed strange to the outside world that no explanation 
was forthcoming, how much stranger did it seem to Lionel himself, 
that he was utterly unable to offer any! How and by what means 
had those terrible evidences of guilt come there? Day and night, 
night and day, during his first week in prison, he kept on asking him- 
self the same question, only to acknowledge himself utterly baffled, 
and as far from any satisfactory answer the last time he asked it as 
he was the first. All that he could say was, that he knew absolutely 
nothing ; that his mind was an utter blank from the moment he flung 
himself, half stupified, on his dressing-room sofa till the moment he 
woke next morning and found his handkerchief saturated with blood. 
Heartsick and brainweary, he at length gave up all effort to solve a 
problem which, as far as he was concerned, seemed incapable of any 
solution ; and set himself to face the inevitable with what patience and 
resignation he could summon to his aid. He could only trust and 
hope that on the day of the trial, something would turn up, some proof 
be forthcoming, which would exculpate him utterly and prove once 
more the fallibility of even the strongest chain of circurastantial evi- 
dence. Ifnot—but the alternative was not a pleasant one to con- 
template. 

As already stated, Lionel’s first act after his arrest was to write a 
note to Edith West. Twelve hours later, Mrs. Garside and Miss 
West stepped out of the train at Duxley station. The newspapers had 
told them that Mr. Dering’s case was in the hands of a certain Mr. 
Hoskyns, and the first person they accosted after leaving the station 
directed them to that gentleman’s office. Fortunately, Mr. Hoskyns 
was athome. They told him who they were, and that their object in 
coming to Duxley was to see and be near Mr. Dering. 

“T shall see Mr. Dering this evening,” said the lawyer. “TI will 
tell him that you are in Duxley, and should he prove willing to see 
you—as I do not doubt that he will—you can accompany me to the 
prison at ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

Lionel was overjoyed to learn that Edith was so near him, and 
could not find in his heart to blame her for coming, however injudi- 
cious such a step might have seemed to many people. But even he, 
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as yet, had conceived but a very vague idea of the infinite capabilities 
of a character such as hers. 

On the morrow they met, and it was a PAI that made even 
Hoskyns, case-hardened though he was, remember for a moment that, 
many, many years ago, he himself had been young. 

The moment the door was opened Edith sprang to Lionel’s arms, 
utterly indifferent to the fact that Mrs. Garside and the lawyer were 
looking on from the background. “ My life! my love! my husband!” 
she murmured, between her tears, ‘“‘ At last, at last |—my own, never 

.to belost to me again. And this is your home—this miserable cell! It 
shall be my home too. If they will not let me stay with you, my 
heart, at least, will be with you day and night—always.” 

‘‘ Now I feel that you love me,” was all that Lionel could say for 
the moment. 

“T cling to you because you are in trouble,” said Edith. “ My 
place is by your side. I havea right to be here, and nothing shall 
keep me away. To-morrow, or next day at the latest, Lionel, you 
must make me your wife.” 

‘‘What, marry you here, Edith! In this place, and while I am a 
prisoner charged with wilful murder !” 

“Yes; in this place, and while you are a prisoner charged with 

wilful murder.” 

“My darling child, what are you thinking of?” in mild protest from 
Mrs. Garside. 

“ Aunt, I know perfectly well what I am thinking of. I have been 
Lionel’s promised wife for some time. I am now going to be his wife 
in reality. I am only a weak woman, I know; I cannot really help 
him ;.I can only love him, and watch over him, and do my best to 
lighten the dark hours of his life in prison.” 

‘*‘But suppose the worst comes to the worst,” said Lionel, very 
gravely, “and such a result is by no means improbable.” 

Edith shuddered. ‘You only supply me with one argument the 
more,” she answered. ‘The deeper your trouble—the greater your 
peril—the closer must I cling to you. It is hard to see you here— 
hard to know of what you are accused—but you will break my heart 
altogether, Lionel, if you drive me from your side.” 

Gently and gravely Lionel argued with her, but to no purpose. It. 
is possible that his arguments were not very powerful ones; that they 
were not very logically enforced. Who could have resisted her loving, 
passionate plea? Not Lionel, whose heart, despite his outward show 
of resistance, went out half-way to meet hers, as Edith’s own instinct. 
too surely told her. 

Three days later they were married in the prison chapel. Mr. Hos- 
kyns made a special journey to London and brought back the licence. 
One stipulation was made by Lionel—that the marriage should be | 
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kept a profound secret, and a profound secret it was kept. The wit- 
nesses were Mrs. Garside, Hoskyns, Mr. Dux, the governor, and the chief 
warder. Beyond these four, and the chaplain, the knowledge did not 
extend. Even the turnkeys whose duty is was to attend to Lionel 
had no suspicion of what had taken place. 

Three weeks had come and gone since the marriage of Lionel and 
Edith when Tom Bristow first set foot inside the gaol. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A DINNER AT PINCOTE. 


LIONEL DERING was blessed with one of those equable dispositions 
which predispose their owner to look always at the sunny side of every- 
thing ; and even now, in prison, and with such a terrible accusation 
hanging over him, no one ever saw him downhearted or in any way 
distressed. There was about him a serenity, a quiet cheerfulness, 
which nothing seemed able to disturb; and when in the company of 
others he was usually as gay and animated as if the four walls of his 
cell had been those of his own study at Park Newton. The ordeal 
was, in any case, a very trying one; but it would have been infinitely 
more so but for the sweet offices of love and friendship which he owed, 
in one case to his wife, and in the other to hisfriend. Either Edith or 
Tom saw him every day. But when all his visitors had gone, and 
night and silence had settled down on the grim old prison—silence 
so profound that but for the recurring voice of a distant clock, as it 
counted the hours slowly and solemnly, he could have fancied himself 
the last man left alive in the world—then it was that he felt his situa- 
tion the most. He had been so used to an active, outdoor life that he 
could not now tire himself sufficiently to sleep well. 

It was these hours of darkness, when the rest of the world was abed, 
and the long, long hours of daylight in the early summer mornings 
before it was yet awake, which tried him more than anything else. At 
such times, when he was tired of reading—and he had never before 
read so much inso short a space of time—he could do nothing but lie 
back on his pallet, with his arms curled under his head, and think. 
The mornings were balmy, soft, and bright. Through the cell- 
casement, which he could open at will, he could hear the merry twit- 
tering of innumerable sparrows. He could see the slow shadows 
sliding, inch by inch, down the grey stone walls of the prison yard, as 
the sun rose higher in the sky. Now and then the sweet west wind 
brought him faint wafts of fragrance from the hay-slopes just outside 
the prison gates. Sometimes he could hear the barking of a dog on 
some far-off farm, or the dull lowing of cattle : sounds which reminded 
him that the great world, with its life, and hopes, and fears, lay close 
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around him, though he himself might have no part therein. At such 
moments he often felt that he would give half of all he was possessed 
of for an hour’s freedom outside these tomb-like walls—for one hour’s 
blessed freedom, with Edith by his side, to wander at their own sweet 
will through lane and coppice and by river’s brim, with the free air of 
heaven blowing around them, and nothing to bound their eyes but the 
dim horizon, lying like a purple ring on woods and meadows far away. 

Little wonder that during these long, solitary hours a sense of de- 
pression, of melancholy even, would now and then take possession _of 
him for a little while: that his mind was oppressed with vague fore- 
bodings of what that future, which was now drawing near with sure but 
unhasting footsteps, might possibly have in store for him. He had just 
won for himself the sweetest prize which this world had in its power to 
offer him, and his very soul shrank within him when he thought he had 
won it only, perhaps, to lose it for ever in a few short weeks. Bitter, 
very bitter—despairing almost—grew his thoughts at such times ; but 
he struggled bravely against them, and never let them master him for 
long. When the clock struck six, and the tramp of heavy feet was 
heard along the corridors, and the jingling of huge keys—when the 
warders were changed, and the little wicket in his cell door was opened 
and a cheerful voice said, “‘Good morning, sir. Hope you have slept 
well,” Lionel’s cheery response would ring out, clear and full, “Good 
morning, Jeavons. I’ve had an excellent night, thank you.” And 
Jeavons would go back to his mates and say, “‘ Mr. Dering’s just won- 
derful. Always the same. Never out o’ sorts.” 

Later on would come Hoskyns, and Edith, and Tom. It was im- 
possible for Edith to visit the prison alone, and the lawyer would often 
make a pretence of having business with his client when he had none 
in reality, rather than withstand the piteous, pleading look which 
would spring to Edith’s eyes the moment he told her that there would 
be no occasion for him to visit the gaol that day. While he lives 
Hoskyns will never forget those pretty pictures of the lover-husband 
and his bride, as they sat together, hand in hand, in the grim old cell, 
comforting each other, strengthening each other, and drawing pictures 
of the happy future in store for them ; deceiving each other with a 
make believe gaiety ; and hiding, with desperate earnestness, the terrible 
dread which lay lurking, like a foul witch in a cavern, low down in 
the heart of each—that, for them, the coming months might bring, not 
sunshine, flowers, and the joys of mutual love, but life-long separation 
and the unspeakable darkness that broods beneath the awful wings of 
Death. 

On these occasions, Hoskyns never neglected to provide himself 
with a newspaper, and, buried behind the huge broadsheet of Zhe 
Times, with spectacles ‘poised on nose, he went calmly on with his 
reading, leaving Lionel and Edith almost as much to themselves as 
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though he had not been there. The sterling qualities of the old law- 
yer, and the thorough sincerity of his character, gradually forced them- 
selves on the notice of Lionel and his wife, both of whom came, after 
a time, to regard him almost in the light of a second father, and to 
treat him with an affectionate familiarity which he was not slow to 
appreciate. 

As Tom Bristow was turning the corner of Duxley High Street, one 
afternoon about three days after his arrival from London, he was met, 
face to face, by Squire Culpepper. The squire stopped and stared at 
Tom, but failed for the moment to recognize him. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Tom, heartily. ‘‘ Glad to see you looking 
so well.” 

“Why—eh—surely I must know that face,” said the squire. “It’s 
young Tom Bristow, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“You are not mistaken, sir,” answered Tom. 

“Then I’m very glad to see you, Tom—very,” said the squire, as he 
shook Tom warmly by the hand. “ Your father was a man whom I 
liked and respected immensely. I can never forget his kindness and 
attention to my poor dear wife during her last illness—never. He did 
all that man could do to preserve her to me—-but it was not to be. 
For your father’s sake, Tom, you will always find Titus Culpepper 
stand your friend.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to say so, sir.” 

“Not at all—not at all. So you're back again at the old place, eh ? 
Going to stop with us this time, I hope. . You ought never to have left 
us, young sir, but have settled down quietly in your father’s shoes. 
Vagabondising’s a bad thing for any young man.” 

“TI quite agree with you, sir,” said Tom, in a tone of assumed 
simplicity. 

“Glad you’ve come round to my way of thinking at last. Knew 
you would. Well, if I can do anything for you in the way of helping 
you to get a decent living, you may command me fully. Think over 
what I’ve said, and come and dine with me at Pincote to-morrow at 
seven sharp.” 

“It would be worth something,” said Tom to himself as he went 
on his way, “to know what my old friend the squire’s opinion about 
me really is ; to have a glimpse at the portrait of me in all its details 
which he has evolved from his own inner consciousness. Strange that in 
a little town like this, where everybody knows everybody else’s busi- 
ness better than he knows his own, if a man venture to step out of the 
beaten track prescribed for him by custom and tradition, and is bold 
enough to strike out a path for himself, he is.at once set down as being, 
of necessity, either a lunatic or a scapegrace—unless, indeed, his 
lunacy chance to win for him either a fortune or 2 name. And then 
how changed the tone !” 
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Next evening Tom found himself at Pincote. The squire introduced 
him in brief terms to his daughter, and then left the room for a few 
minutes, for which Tom did not thank him. ‘“ Whatcan I say to Miss 
Culpepper that will be likely to interest her?” he asked himself, 
“Does she go in for private theatricals, or for ritualism and pet 
parsons? Does she believe in soup kitchens and visiting the poor, or 
would she rather talk about the new prima donna, or the last new 
poem ?” 

Miss Culpepper had sat down again at the piano, and was striking 
a few chords now and then, in an absent-minded way. She was by no 
means a pretty girl in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Her face 
was a good one, without being strikingly handsome. She had some- 
thing of her father’s shrewd, keen look, but with an underlying expres- 
sion of goodness and kindliness, difficult to define, but unmistakably 
there. She had large blue-grey eyes and magnificent teeth. Her 
complexion, lily-clear during the winter months, was already freckled 
by the warm May sunshine, and would be more so before the summer 
was over. Finally, her hair was red—not auburn, butan unmistakable red. 

But Tom Bristow had rather a weakness for red hair—not perhaps 
for the deep, dull fiery red which we sometimes see. He accepted it, 
as the old Venetians accepted it, as one of the rarest types of beauty, 
as something far superior to your common-place browns and blacks. 
And then he did not object to freckles—in moderation. He looked 
upon them as one of the signs of a sound country-bred constitution. 
As Jane Culpepper sat there by the piano, in the sunny May eventide, 
in her white dress, trimmed with pale green velvet, with her red hair 
coiled in great bands round her little head—with her frank smile, and 
her clear honest-looking eyes, she filled up in Tom’s mind his ideal 
picture of a healthy, pure-minded English country girl, and it struck 
him that he could have made a very pleasant water-colour sketch of 
herself and her surroundings. 

Jane spared him the trouble of finding a topic that would be likely 
to interest her by being the first to speak. ‘‘ Do you find Duxley 
much changed since you were here last ?” she asked. 

“Very little changed indeed. These small country towns never do 
change, or only by such imperceptible degrees that one never notices 
the difference. But may I ask, Miss Culpepper, how you know that I 
am nota stranger to Duxley ?” 

“Oh, I have often heard papa speak of you, and wonder what had 
become of you.” 

“ And heard him blame me, I doubt not, for running away from the 
friends of my youth, and the town of my birth.” 

“T cannot say that you are altogether wrong,” answered Jane with 
asmile. ‘ Papa is a little impulsive at times, as I daresay you know, 
and judges everyone from his own peculiar standpoint.” 
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“Which means, in my case, I suppose, that because I was born in 
Duxley, I ought to have earned my bread there, died there, and been 
buried there.” 

“Something of the kind, doubtless. Old-fashioned prejudices, you 
would call them, Mr. Bristow.” 

“JT daresay Ishould. But they are worthy of respect for all that.” 

“Ts not that somewhat of a paradox?” 

“Hardly so, I think. Men like Mr. Culpepper, with their conserva- 
tivism, and their traditions of a past—which, it should not be forgotten, 
was not a past, but a present, when they were young people, and is, 
consequently, not so very antiquated—with their faith in old institutions, 
old modes of thought, old friendships, and—and old wine, are simply 
invaluable in this shifty, restless, out-of-breath era in which we live. 
They are like the roots of grass and tangle which bind together the 
sandhills on a windy shore. They conserve for us the essence of an 
experience which dates from years before we were born ; which will 
sweeten our lives, if we know how to use it: as yonder pot-pourri of 
faded rose-leaves sweetens this room, and whispers to us that, in sum- 
mers long ago, flowers as sweet bloomed and faded, as those which 
blossom for us to-day and will fade and leave us to-morrow.” 

“When you areas old as papa, Mr. Bristow,” said Jane, with a laugh, 
T believe you will be: just as conservative and full of prejudices as 
he is.” 

“T hope so, I’m sure,” said Tom, earnestly. ‘ Only, my prejudices 
will differ in some degree from his—as his would doubtless differ in 
degree from those of his father—because I happen to have been born 
some thirty years later in the world’s history.” 

At this moment the servant ushered in Mr. Cope the banker, and 
Mr. Edward Cope the banker's son. Jane rose, and introduced Tom 
to them as “ Mr. Bristow, a friend of papa’s.” The banker’s son stared 
at Tom for a moment, nodded his bull head, and then drawing a chair 
up to the piano, proceeded to take possession of Jane with an air of 
proprietorship which brought the colour for a moment into that young 
lady’s face. 

The banker himself was more affable, in the pompous way that was 
habitual with him. He never remembered to have heard the name of 
Bristow before, but being a friend of the squire, the young man was 
probably worth cultivating, and, in any case, there was nothing lost by 
a little politeness. So Mr. Cope cleared his throat, and planting him- 
self like a colossus before the vacant grate, entered with becoming 
seriousness upon the state of the weather and the prospects of the 
crops. When the squire came in, five minutes later, Tom and the 
banker were chatting together as if they had known each other for 
years. 

They all went in to dinner. Over the soup, said the Squire to Mr. 
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Cope: “ You were telling me, the other day, that one of your fellows 
at the bank died a week or two ago?” 

“Yes: young Musgrave. Clever young man. Great loss to the 
firm.” 

“Well, if you have not filled up the place, it might, perhaps, suit our 
young friend here,” indicating Tom, “if you like to take him on my 
recommendation. I don’t know whether Jenny introduced him pro- 
perly, but he’s the son of Dr. Bristow, who attended my wife in her 
last illness. I respected his father and I like the lad, and would gladly 
do something for him.” 

The banker was scandalized. It might almost be said that he was 
horrified. To think that he had been invited to meet, and, worse than 
that, had talked on terms of perfect equality with a young man who 
was in want of an ordinary clerkship—who would, doubtless be glad 
of a stool in the back office of his bank! It was monstrous—it was 
disgusting! But it was just the sort of inconsiderate conduct that 
might be expected from a man like Culpepper. His manner towards 
Tom froze in a moment. 

““What say you? Can you doanything for him?” urged the squire. 

“ Why—ah—really, you know—should be most happy to oblige you, 
or to serve Mr.—, Mr. " 

“ Bristow,” said the squire. 

“ Bristow—thank you—but you see—ah—young Musgrave’s berth 
was filled up a week ago, and I’m sorry that I’ve nothing else just now 
at all likely to suit the requirements of your—ah—protégé.—I'll take 
another spoonful of clear soup, if you please.” 

Tom’s face was a study all this time. “I’min for it now,” he 
said to himself. ‘The banker will never speak to me again.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the squire, “ I’ll see McKenna, the electioneering 
agent, to-morrow. I daresay he’ll know of something that will suit 
our young friend.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Culpepper,” said Tom quietly, “but I’m afraid 
there’s a slight mistake somewhere. I am not aware that I ever ex- 
pressed myself as being in want of a situation, either in Mr. Cope’s 
bank, or elsewhere. My business, such as it is, lies in London. I have 
only come down to Duxley to see a few old friends.” 

““Why, bless my heart,” said the squire, “I thought you told me 
yesterday that you were in want of something to do!” 

“A misunderstanding, I assure you, sir. Many thanks to you all 
the same.” 

‘“‘ And what the deuce ¢s your business, if may make bold to ask?” 
said the squire, testily. 

Tom hesitated for a moment. “TI believe, sir, I might describe 
myself as an individual who lives by his wits—such as they are,” he 
said at last. 
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“ And can you manage to make money by your wits?” asked the 
squire, with ill-concealed contempt. 

“A little, sir,’ answered Tom. “Enough to find me in food and 
clothes. Enough to satisfy my few and simple needs.” 

The squire gave a grunt of discontent, and turned towards the 
banker, who, ignoring any further notice of Tom, at once broached 
the interminable subject of local politics—a subject that had a fascina- 
tion for the squire which he was never able to resist. Tom revenged 
himself by turning his attention to the opposite end of the table, 
where sat Miss Culpepper, with her faithful squire, Mr. Edward 
Cope, in close proximity to her. “They are engaged, I suppose,” 
said Tom to himself, “or else she wouldn’t let him sit so near her, and 
glare at her so with those pig’s eyes of his. But I'll never believe that 
she can care for a fellow like that. She’s just the kind of girl,” he 
went on mentally, “that, if I were a marrying man, I should like to 
win for myself—and, by Jove, he’s just the sort of fellow that I should 
glory in cutting out. Has he a word of anykind to say for himself, 
Iwonder? At present his whole soul seems given up to the pleasures 
of the table.” 

Certainly, Mr. Edward Cope was no Adonis; but he might have 
been accepted as a very tolerable representation of a youthful Bacchus 
clothed in modern evening dress. For a young man, he was abnormally 
stout. Already, at three-and-twenty, he had no waist worth speaking 
of. What he would be ten years hence was a mystery. His dress was 
usually a compromise between that of a horse-trainer and a gentleman. 
He turned his toes in when he walked, and he had a fat, vacuous face, 
which, in his case, was a fair index to the vacuous mind within. He was 
a crack whip, and a tolerable shot—pigeon shooting was his favourite 
pastime—but much farther than that his intellect did not carry him. 

He did venture on a remark at last. “I gave Beauty a new set of 
shoes this morning,” he said. ‘She didn’t at all like having them put 
on, and kicked out furiously. Ferris did not half like the job, I can tell 
you ; especially after she sent him sprawling into a corner of his own 
smithy. I never laughed so much in my life before.” 

“T can’t see what there was to laugh at, Edward. I hope the poor 
man was not much hurt.” 

“Oh, we got some brandy into him, and he came round all right in 
about ten minutes. I’m going to try Beauty to-morrow in the new dog- 
cart. You might let me call for you about eleven.” 

“Vou may call for me, if you like, but only on one condition: that 
you drive me over to see how poor Ferris is getting on.” 

“ All-right. I'll call. But you women do make such a jolly fuss 
about nothing.” 

“What a beautiful sunset, is it not, Mr. Bristow?” said Jane turning 
to Tom. 
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“ Beautiful, indeed—for England; but in no wise comparable, in 
point of sheer splendour, to the sunsets of the East.” 

“ From which, I presume, we may infer that you are not unacquainted 
with the East.” 

‘Three months since I was living in the desert as the guest of an 
Arab scheik.” 

Jane brightened up ina moment. Here was a chance at last of 
hearing about something that would interest her. Question and answer 
followed each other in quick succession, and in less than five minutes 
the conversation had drifted away into regions far beyond the reach of 
Edward le Gros, who sat glowering at them in a sulky silence. Which 
remained unbroken till the cloth was drawn, and Miss Culpepper lef& 
the gentlemen to themselves. 

“ Draw up, boys—draw up closer,” said the squire. “ Jenkins, bring 
in two bottles of the blue seal.” 

Edward drew his chair up closer to the squire, who was totally 
unaware that everything among his guests was not on the pleasantest 
possible footing. Both the banker and his son had evidently determined 
to ignore Tom utterly, but Tom accepted his fate with unbroken 
serenity. 

After a little time, the conversation turned on the probability of a new 
line of railway being made before long to connect Duxley with a certain 
manufacturing town about forty miles away. Mr: Culpepper was 
strongly opposed to the scheme, but Mr. Cope was rather inclined to 
view it with favour. 

“ One thing is quite clear,” said the banker. “Sir Harry Fulke will 
do his best to get the bill smuggled through Parliament. The proposed 
line would just cut through the edge of his estate, and the money he 
would get for the sale of the land would be very useful to him just now 
—as I happen to know.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Tom, “ but if Sir Harry Fulke’s word is 
worth anything at all, he is as strongly opposed as Mr. Culpepper him- 
self to the line in question.” 

** And pray, sir,” asked the banker, with considerable hauteur, “ may 
I be allowed to ask how you happen to know Sir Harry’s opinion on this 
important point ?” 

“ Because I had it from Sir Harry’s own lips,” answered Tom simply. 
*‘We were talking together on this very subject, only a few evenings 
ago, at Lord Tynedale’s.” 

Mr. Cope stared at Tom as though he could hardly believe the evi- 
dence of his own senses. 

“‘ Ah, well,” said the Squire with a chuckle, “ if Sir Harry’s opposed 
to the line, we may make our minds easy that we shall hear very little 
more about it.” 

“Y’m not so sure on that point,” answered Tom. “I know fora 
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fact that Bloggs and Hayling, the great engineers, are very much 
interested in getting the scheme pushed forward, and they are generally 
credited with knowing pretty well what they are about.” 

“ As you seem, sir, to be on such intimate terms with Lord Tyne- 
dale,” said the banker, with a sneer, “ you can, perhaps, tell us the reab 
ins and outs of that strange gambling transaction with which his lord- 
ship’s youngest son was so recently mixed up.” 

“T cannot tell you the real facts of the case,” answered Tom. “1 
presume that they are known only to the parties most concerned. But 
this I can tell you, that J and Mr. Cecil 'Drake, the young gentleman 
in question, lived together for three months in Algeria on the most inti- 
mate terms; and, from my knowledge of him, I feel perfectly sure that 
his share of the transaction you allude to was that of a strictly honour- 
able man.” 

The banker blew his nose violently. This Mr. Bristow was a very 
strange young man, he said to himself. There was evidently a mistake 
somewhere. Probably the squire had blundered as usual. In the mean- 
time, it might be just as well to be decently civil to him. 

When the evening came to an end, and the banker was putting on 
his overcoat in the hall, he whispered in the squire’s ear: “ I suppose 
you know that your balance is seventy pounds overdrawn?” 

The squire’s face for a moment turned quite ghastly, and he clutched 
at a chair for support. He recovered himself with a laugh. “I knew 
it was very low, but I didn’t know it was overdrawn,” he whispered 
back. ‘“ But I know what I’m about, never fear. Just mark my words : 
before you are two months older, you'li have a bigger balance to the 
credit of Titus Culpepper than you’ve ever had yet. Oh yes, I know 
perfectly well what I’m about.” 

“T’m very glad to hear it, I’m sure,” said the banker with a dubious. 
cough. ‘I think we shall have some rain before morning. Good night, 
Mr. Bristow. Very pleased to have made your acquaintance. Hope 
we shall meet again.” 

The banker took counsel with himself as he was being driven home 
by his son. “I think it will be advisable to send Edward to New York 
for a couple of months,” he thought. “In case the worst comes to the 
worst, the affair can then be broken off without scandal. The squire’s 
playing some underhand game which will bring him to grief if he’s not 
very, very careful. Meanwhile, all I can do is to wait and watch.” 


? 


Strange to say, Tom Bristow’s dreams that night were ot Jane Cul- 
pepper. ‘I wonder whether she dreamed about me,” he murmured to 
himself next morning as he was stropping his razor. “Not likely. And 
I was no better than a fool to dream about her.” 


VOL. XVIL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


AT ALDER COTTAGE, 


Tom Bristow seldom let a day pass over without seeing Lionel Dering. 
Sometimes he accompanied Mr. Hoskyns to the prison, sometimes he 
went alone. The lawyer and he held many long consultations together 
as to the probable result of the trial, They could not conceal from 
themselves that there was grave cause for apprehension. The weight of 
circumstantial evidence that would be brought to bear against Lionel 
was almost overwhelming ; while, on the other hand, not a single tittle 
of evidence was forthcoming which tended to implicate any other person. 
Notwithstanding all this, Tom was as morally convinced of his friend’s 
innocence as he was of his own existence. Mr. Hoskyns, in his way, 
was equally positive. He felt sure that Lionel had not knowingly com- 
mitted the crime, but he thought it just possible that he might have done 
it in a fit of mental aberration, without retaining the least recollection of 
it afterwards. In the annals of criminal jurisprudence such cases are by 
no means unknown. And this was the supposition on which the eminent 
counsel whom he had retained for the trial seemed inclined to base his 
argument for the defence. Hoskyns had engaged a detective from 
Scotland Yard, and had left no stone unturned in his efforts to lift at 
least some portion of the dreadful weight of evidence from off his client’s 
shoulders, but up to the present time all such efforts had been utterly in 
vain. That there might possibly be some foul conspiracy on foot to get 
rid of Lionel was an idea that for a little while found a lodging in the 
lawyer's mind. But in all the wide world, as far as he knew, there was 
only one person who would be benefited by the death of Lionel Dering. 
That person was Mr. Kester St. George, and of evidence implicating 
him in the murder there was absolutely none. It was currently reported 
that he was lying seriously ill in London, which accounted for his not 
having been seen in Duxley since the day of the inquest. 

The shock of his friend Osmond’s dreadful death, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the terrible accusation against his cousin, and the fact that he 
himself had been called upon to give evidence at the inquest, was con- 
sidered by the gossips of the little town amply sufficient to account for 
Mr. St. George’s illness. It was to be hoped that his health would be 
restored before the day appointed for his cousin’s trial, he being one 
of the chief witnesses who would be called on that important occasion. 

Tom Bristow was obliged to confess himself beaten, as Mr. Hoskyns 
had been beaten before him. There was a mystery about the case 
which he was totally unable to fathom. His conviction of his friend’s 
innocence never wavered for a single moment, and yet when he asked 
himself: ow came the jet stud into Osmond’s hand? How came the 
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stains on Dering’s shirt? he felt himself utterly unable to suggest 
any answer that would satisfy his own reason, or that would be 
likely to satisfy the reason of a judge and jury. It was very easy to say 
that Dering must be the victim of some foul conspiracy, but ualess 
some proof, however faint, could be advanced of the existence of some 
such plot, his assertion would go for nothing, or be set down as the un- 
warranted utterance of a too partial friend. 

Tom had not been half an hour in Lionel’s company before he 
knew all about his friend’s marriage, and next day he called on Edith 
with a note of introduction from her husband. Edith had heard so 
much, at different times, about Bristow, that she welcomed him with 
unfeigned gladness, and he, on his side, was deeply impressed with 
the sweet earnestness and womanly tenderness of her disposition. He 
was not long in perceiving that Edith altogether failed to realize the 
full measure of her husband’s danger. She talked as if his acquittal 
were a matter that admitted of no dispute ; and on one occasion, Tom 
found her busy sketching out the plan of a Continental tour for Lionel 
and herself on which they were to start the day after the trial should 
be over. It made Tom’s heart ache to see how sanguine she was ; 
but, as yet, the necessity for undeceiving her had not arisen. 

Mrs. Garside and Edith were living in quiet lodgings in a quiet 
part of the town, They had brought one servant with them—Martha 
Vince by name, from whom they had few or no secrets. Martha had 
been Edith’s nurse, and had lived with her ever since, and hoped to 
stay with her till she died. To the world at large she seemed nothing 
more than a shrewd, hard-working, money-saving woman; but Edith 
knew well the faithful and affectionate heart that beat behind the plain 
exterior of Martha Vince. 

The life led by the two ladies was necessarily a very lonely one, and 
they had no wish that it should be otherwise. They never went out, 
except to the prison, or to take a walk for health’s sake through the 
quiet fields at the back of the town. They were always closely 
veiled when they went abroad, and to the people of Duxley their 
features were absolutely unknown. Mr. Hoskyns and Tom were their 
only visitors—their only friends in those dark hours of adversity. 

“T am going to make a very singular request to-day,” said Tom 
one aiternoon, when he called to see the ladies as usual. “It is to ask 
you to give up these very comfortable rooms and transfer yourselves 
and baggage to Alder Cottage, a pleasant little furnished house, not 
more than half a mile from here, which just now happens to be to let.” 

“ But my dear Mr. Bristow ” began Mrs. Garside. 

“One moment, my dear Mrs. Garside,” interrupted Tom, “I have 
another request to make: that you will not at present ask me my 
reasons for counselling this removal. You shall have them in a week 
or ten days without asking. Can you trust me till then?” 
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“Implicitly,” answered Edith, with fervour. ‘When may we go 
and view our new home?” 

“ Now—to-morrow—any time. Only take the cottage, and don’t be 
more than a week before you are installed there.” 

They were installed there in less than a week, despite Mrs. Garside’s. 
mild protestations that she couldn’t, for the life of her, understand 
why that strange Mr. Bristow should want them to give up their com- 
fortable apartments for a dull old house that looked for all the world 
as if it were haunted, and was built in such an out-of-the-way place 
that to live there was really very little better than being buried alive. 
But Edith’s faith in Tom was not to be shaken. She felt sure that he 
would not have asked them to take up their quarters in Alder Cottage 
without having good reasons for proposing such a removal. What those 
reasons were she was naturally somewhat anxious to know, but she hid 
her impatience from Tom, and waited with smiling resignation till it 
should please him to tell her the secret which she felt sure was lying 
perdu in his brain. That there was a secret she could not doubt, 
because Tom had stipulated that she should not even hint to Lionel 
that the change of residence had been instigated by him. 

Tom was not at all like his usual self about this time. He was rest- 
less and uneasy, and seemed to have lost all relish for the ordinary 
avocations of his every-day life. There were days when he seemed 
as if he would give anything to get away from the company of his 
own thoughts, when he would hunt up some acquaintances of former 
years, whom he would invite to his rooms, and keep there with 
pressing hospitality till far into the small hours of morning. At other 
times he would lie on the sofa for hours together, brooding in dark- 
ness and solitude ; and his landlady, going in about midnight with a 
light, would find him lying there, ,broad awake, with a look in his 
eyes which told her that his thoughts were far away. 

Strange to say, the person whom Tom Bristow most frequently 
invited to his rooms was Jabez Creede, Mr. Hoskyns’ dissipated 
clerk. As already stated, Tom had known Creede when he himself 
was a youth in the same office, but the two men were so dissimilar in 
every respect that that of itself did not seem sufficient to account for 
the intimacy which now existed between them—an intimacy which 
was evidently of Tom’s own seeking. 

Creede, whose life seemed to be one chronic round of debt and 
dissipation, would have been friendly with anybody who would have 
used him as Tom used him—who would have played cribbage with 
him so badly that he, Creede, always rose from the table a winner; 
and who would have treated him to unlimited supplies of tobacco, and 
innumerable glasses of Irish whiskey, hot and strong. 

Tom would never allow Creede to leave his rooms till he was 
intoxicated, not that the latter ever seemed particularly anxious to go 
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before that happy consummation was arrived at. But Tom was so 
abstemious a mortal himself that the fact of his encouraging Creede 
to drink to excess was somewhat singular. ‘ What a horror the fellow 
is!” he muttered, as he watched Creede go staggering down the 
street after one of their evenings together. ‘But he will answer 
my purpose better than anyone else I could have chosen.” 

During the three weeks preceding Lionel’s trial, Tom went to 
London about half-a-dozen times. He used to go up in the morning 
and come back in the evening. One morning he called at Alder 
‘Cottage on his way to the railway station. ‘I am going up to town 
to-day,” he said, “and while there I mean to buy and send you a 
certain article of furniture.” 

“Very thoughtful on your part, Mr. Bristow,” said Edith with a 
smile. “ But would you mind telling me what the article in question is?” 

“Tt is a mahogany wardrobe, and it has been made to fit into the 
recess in your dressing-room.” 

“ But I am not in want of a wardrobe, whether made of mahogany 
or of any other wood,” said Edith, with a puzzled look. 

“That doesn’t matter in the least. I shall buy it and send it all 
the same. The fact is, I ordered it when I was in London a 
fortnight ago I got Martha Vince to give me the measurement of 
the recess in which I want it to be fixed.” 

Edith was mystified, but she had such implicit faith in Tom that she 
never demurred to anything he either said or did. 

Two days later the wardrobe arrived. Tom in person had super- 
intended its removal from the truck to the van at the railway station, 
and he was at Alder Cottage to receive it. The porters, by Tom’s 
instructions, carried it as far as the landing upstairs, and there left it. 

“Tt now remains to be unpacked,” said Tom, “and then Martha 
and I, with Mrs. Dering’s permission, will try to fix it in the corner it 
is intended to occupy.” 

“But why not have kept the railway men to unpack and fix it?” 
asked Mrs. Garside. 

“ Because there is a little secret connected with this wardrobe,” 
answered Tom, “ of which we four alone must possess the key.” 

“‘T like secrets,” said Mrs. Garside. “It is so delightful to know 
something that nobody else knows.” 

‘So the wardrobe was unpacked, and proved to be a very handsome 
and substantial piece of furniture indeed. It tested their united 
strength to move it into the position it was to occupy, but when once 
there, they found that it fitted the recess exactly. 

“‘ Now for the secret !” said Mrs. Garside, as she sat down panting 
on a chair. 

“Suppose we adjourn downstairs,” said Tom. “I have much to 
‘Say to you.” 
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His tone was very grave. The colour faded out of Edith’s cheeks — 
as he spoke. Her sensitive heart took alarm in a moment. 

As soon as Mrs. Garside, Edith, and Tom had entered the parlour, 
Martha Vince discreetly shut the door upon them, and went back to 
her work in the kitchen. 

“ First of all,” began Tom, “I must ask you whether your servant, 
Martha Vince, has your entire confidence.” 

‘* My full and entire confidence,” answered Edith, without a minute’s 
hesitation. ‘ There is no more faithful creature breathing.” 

“‘ My own idea of her exactly,” said Tom. ‘Such being the case, 
it will be as well that she should hear what I have to say to you.” 

So the bell was rung, and Martha was summoned to join the con- 
sultation in the parlour. 

“Some of my proceedings must have appeared very strange to you, 
Mrs. Dering,” said Tom, addressing himself to Edith. “ If, at times, 
I have seemed over intrusive, I must claim your forgiveness on the 
score of my thorough disinterestedness. In all that I have done, I 
have been actuated by one motive only: that motive was the welfare 
of my dear friend Lionel Dering.” 

“I believe you, from my heart,” said Edith, earnestly. “ But 
indeed, no such apology was needed—no apology.at all.” 

Mrs. Garside coughed a dubious little cough. Really, that strange 
Mr. Bristow was more strange than usual this afternoon. 

“Tn all the affairs of this life,’ went on Tom, “it is best never to 
expect too much: it is good to be prepared to face the worst.” 

“Ah!” said Edith, with a quivering, long-drawn sigh. “ Now I 
begin to understand you.” 

“ The day fixed for Dering’s trial is at hand: the weight of evidence 
against him is terribly strong: no human being can say what the result 
may be.” He spoke very slowly and very gravely, and the faces of 
his listeners blanched as they heard him. 

“ And I—heaven help me!” faltered Edith, “ was foolish enough to 
think that, because he is innocent, he could not fail to be acquitted !” 

“Of his innocence we are all perfectly satisfied. But the jury will 
also have to be satisfied of it. And therein lies the difficulty. Unless 
some strong evidence in his favour be forthcoming at the trial, it is 
just possible—mind, I only say, just possible—that—that—in short, 
that it may go somewhat hard with him.” 

“My darling child, this is indeed a dreadful revelation!” sobbed 
Mrs. Garside. 

But Edith neither sobbed nor spoke. She sat perfectly still, with 
white, drawn face, and with staring horror-full eyes, that, gazing through 
the wide-open window, far away into the peaceful evening sky, 
seemed to see there some terrible vision of doom, unseen of all the 
others. 
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“ Oh dear! dear!” cried Mrs. Garside, ‘“ What a pity it is that you 
would insist en getting married!” . 

The words roused Edith from her waking trance. “I thank heayen 
doubly now that I was enabled to become the wife of Lionel Dering ! 
If—if I must indeed lose him, he will still be mine beyond the grave. 
Our parting will not be forlong. We shall ” She could say no more. 
She rose hastily, and went to the window, and stood there till her 
composure had in some measure come back to her. 

“You have something more to tell me, Mr. Bristow,” she said, as 
she went back to her chair after a little while. 

“‘ How sorry I am to have distressed you so much!” said Tom, with 
real feeling. 

“Do not speak of that now, please. You have told me the truth, 
and I am grateful to you for it. I have been living too long in a fool’s 
paradise.” 

“But you must not give way to despair. Dering’s case is by no 
means a hopeless one, and I should not have said what I have said to 
you this afternoon, had I not been compelled to do so by another and 
a most important reason.” 

Edith looked at him rather wearily, as if anything that he might now 
say could have only the faintest possible interest for her. 

“‘ As I said before,” resumed Tom, “ it is always wise to prepare for 
the worst, although that worst may possibly never come. And this was 
the object I had in view, firstly, when I induced you to leave your 
lodgings in Duxley and come to live in this lonely little house ; and, 
secondly, when I had that piece of furniture made for you which we 
have just unpacked upstairs.” 

Edith’s attention was keen enough now. “ You speak in parables!” 
she said with pitiful eagerness. 

“In one moment I will enlighten you,” said Tom. He leaned 
forward and spoke slowly and impressively, so that every word might 
-be heard by his three auditors. “If I find that the result of the trial 
is likely to be adverse to Lionel Dering, it is my fixed intention to 
assist him to escape from prison, and to hide him from pursuit in this 
very house !” 

Mrs. Garside and Martha sat staring at Tom when he had done 
speaking as though they believed him to be mad. Edith’s heart gave 
a great sob in which hope, and joy, and fear were commingled. 

“The first thing was to get you out of lodgings,” resumed Tom. 
“While you were there, it would have been impossible for you to hide 
anybody. Fortunately, this house was to let. It is secluded, and 
not overlooked from the windows of any other house, and conse- 
quently, admirably adapted for the purpose I have in view. But in 
the house itself it was necessary to find some special hiding-place— 
same nook that would be safe from the prying eyes of the most acute 
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and experienced police officer. Many were the hours I spent in cogi- 
tating over one scheme after another. The result was that I could 
think of no safer place in which to hide an escaped prisoner than my 
mahogany wardrobe.” 

“Hide him in a wardrobe!” exclaimed Mrs. Garside, in dismay. 
“‘ Why, that would be one of the first places a police officer would 
look into.” 

“Precisely so,” said Tom. “He might look into it a dozen times 
if he liked, and still he should not see all that it held. But we will 
go upstairs again, and the mystery shall be elucidated.” 

So they went upstairs again to Edith’s dressing-room, and Tom 
flung wide open the doors of the wardrobe. The ladies had seen 
similar articles of furniture scores of times before, and this one seemed 
in no wise different from any other. There was a shelf near the top; 
and below the shelf were the usual pegs, on which to hang articles of 
clothing: and that was all. Disappointment was plainly visible on 
every face. 

Tom smiled, and gave one of the brass pegs a downward pull. As 
he did so, they could hear the click of a little bolt as it shot back into 
its socket. Then the back of the wardrobe, from the shelf downwards, 
yielding to Tom’s hand, opened slowly outwards on hidden hinges, 
disclosing, as it did so, a space sufficiently large for a man to stand 
upright in between itself—when shut—and the real back. 

In order to illustrate thoroughly the use to which it was intended to 
put it, Tom stepped into the recess, and pulling the false back towards 
him, shut himself in. Seeing the wardrobe thus, no one would ever 
have suspected that anything was hidden in it. By pulling a ring, the 
person inside could open the door of his temporary prison, so that any 
one could step in and out at will, and almost as easily as if were 
simply going out of one room into another. Tom then explained the 
mechanism of the wardrobe, so that there could be no possible mistake 
should the necessity for using it ever arise. The recess in which the 
‘wardrobe stood was a very deep one, and this it was which had first 
given him the idea of utilizing it in the way described. 

“This is the place in which I intend to hide Lionel Dering,” said 
Tom, as he shut the wardrobe doors, “should his innocence not be 
proved at his trial, and should I succeed in effecting his escape from 
Duxley gaol.” 

“But about his escape,” said Mrs. Garside. ‘“ May I ask——” and 
then she stopped. 

“Don’t ask me anything at present, my dear madam,” said Tom. 
“My scheme is hardly clear to my own mind as yet.” Then, turning 
to Edith, he added, “‘ But for all that, I hope that a day or two more 
will see it thoroughly perfected. ‘Time enough then to trouble you 
with whatever other details it may be necessary for you to know.” 
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“Some people say that the grand old days when Friendship was 
something more than an empty name are dead and gone forever. I 
will never believe them when they tell me so in time to come.” 

So spoke Edith to Tom as they stood together for a moment at the 
door ere the latter took his leave. 

“Dering saved my life,” answered Tom, simply. “ But for his 
brave heart, and his strong arm, the hand you now clasp in yours, 
and the body to which it belongs, would be mouldering at the bottom 
of the sea, or else have been buried by strangers in some nameless 
grave. Can such a service be readily forgotten ?” 

As Tom was walking through the town towards his lodgings he 
overtook Hoskyns. They walked down the street together, talking 
about the trial, which was fixed for the following Monday. Mr. 
Baldry, the wine and spirit merchant, was standing at the door of his 
counting-house as they approached. Judging from the appearance of 
Mr. Baldry’s face, most people would have concluded that he was 
rather too fond of his own stock in trade, and most people would have 
been right in their supposition. Hoskyns stopped to speak to him, 
and proffered his snuff-box as usual. Tom nodded to him. 

“ You can send me another dozen of that claret-—the same as the 
last,” said Hoskyns. “ That is, if you have any of it left in stock.” 

“T’ll make an effort to find enough for an old friend,” said Baldry, 
facetiously. ‘ By-the-by,” he added, “since how long a time is it that 
you have taken to rambling by moonlight along lonely country roads 
after ten o’clock at night ?” 

“T have not the remotest idea, Baldry, what you are talking about, 
said Hoskyns, a little stiffly. 

“Oh, come now, among old friends that won’t do, you know. 
Whether you're in love or not is best known to yourself. But it certainly 
did strike me as something out of the common way to see you walking 
all alone, between ten and eleven last night, under the lime trees on 
the Thornfield road.” 

“ You speak in riddles,” said Hoskyns. ‘I have not set foot on the 
Thornfield road for months.” 

Baldry stared at the lawyer, then rubbed his eyes, and then stared 
again. ‘Draw it mild, old friend,” he said quietly. ‘Don’t think 
for one moment that I want to pry into your private affairs, but I cer- 
tainly thought there was no harm in my mentioning where I met you 
last night, especially as you seemed to make no secret of it yourself.” 

“T tell you again that I don’t understand what you are driving at,” 
said Hoskyns, testily. ‘“ I tell you again that I have not set foot on the 
Thornfield road for months.” . 

“Look here,” said Baldry, and an angry flush overspread his face, 
making it redder;than before, “do you mean to stand there and tell me 
in cold blood that you didn’t stop me on the Thornfield road last night, 
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as I was driving home between ten and eleven? That you didn’t shout 
out to me: ‘ Hullo, Baldry, is that you, old boy?’ That I didn’t stop 
the mare for five minutes, while we talked about the weather and such 
like? That you didn’t offer me your box, and that I didn’t take out 
of it a pinch of that identical snuff which nobody but you in all 
Duxley makes use of? Do you mean to stand and tell me all that?” 

“ Baldry,” said Hoskyns, “for you to make sucha statement as that 
is to prove that last night you must have been either crazy or drunk. 
Last night I never left the house after eight o’clock ; as my servant 
could certify on oath. And as for the Thornfield road, I tell you once 
more that I have not set foot on it since last Christmas.” 

“Ned,” shouted Baldry to someone inside, “ come you here a minute.” 

The summons was responded to by a yellow-haired youth of sixteen. 

“ At what hour did I reach home last night?” asked Baldry. 

“The clock had just struck eleven as you drove into the yard,” 
answered Ned. 

“Did I tell you, or did I not, that I had stopped and spoken to 
someone a few minutes previously? ” 

“‘ You said that you had just parted from Lawyer Hoskyns. That 
you had had five minutes’ talk with him, and a pinch out of his box,” 
answered the lad, without a moment’s hesitation. 

“‘ There! what did I tell you?” said Baldry, triumphantly. 

“ Baldry, I give you my word of honour,” said Hoskyns, “ that 
was not out of the house after eight o’clock, and that I never met you 
yesterday at all—indeed, I’ve not seen you to speak to you for nearly 
a week,” 

“ Evidently a case of mistaken identity,” said Tom, 

“Mistaken identity be hanged!” said the irate wine merchant. 
“‘ How about the snuff-box ? Could I be mistakenin that? Not likely. 
No—no. I respect old friends, but I'll take the evidence of my own 
senses in preference to any man’s word, however long I’ve known him.” 
And with these words, Baldry retired into the recesses of his counting- 
house, and shut the door behind him with a bang. 

Hoskyns and Tom resumed their walk down the street. 

“ An extraordinary circumstance, very,” said the lawyer. “I am 
quite at a loss how to explain it.” 

“ Baldry was always noted as being fond of his own spirits, wasn't 
he?” asked Tom. 

“ He was indeed, poor man: and I am afraid the habit clings to 
him still. He must have been in liquor last evening. That is the 
only way in which I can account for his hallucination.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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R. DUFFHAM the surgeon stood making up pills and powders 
in his surgery at Church Dykely, the mahogany counter before 
him, the shelves filled with glass bottles of coloured liquids behind him. 
Weighing out grains of this and that in the small scales that rested 
beside the large ones, both sets at the end of the counter, was he, and 
measuring out drops with a critical eye. The day promised to be piping- 
hot, and his summer house-coat, of slate-coloured twill, was thrown 
back on his shoulders. Spare and wiry little man though he was, he felt 
the heat. He was rather wondering that no patients had come in yet, 
for people knew that this was the time to catch him, before he started 
on his rounds, and he generally had an influx on Monday morning. 

Visitor the first. The surgery-door, standing close to the open 
front one, was tapped at, and a tall, bony woman entered, dressed in 
a big straw bonnet with primrose ribbons, a blue cotton gown and 
cotton shawl. Eunice Gibbon, Mrs. Stephen Radcliffe’s sister. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Duffham,” she said, lodging her basket on 
the counter. ‘I be frightfully out o’ sorts, sir, and think I sha’n’t be 
right till I’ve took a bottle or two o’ physic.” 

“Sit down,” said the doctor, coming in front of the counter, pre- 
paratory to inquiring into the sick symptoms, 

She sat down in one of the two chairs: and Duffham, after sundry 
questions, told her that her liver was out of order. She answered 
that she could have told him that, for nothing but “liver” was ever 
the matter with her. He went behind the counter again to make up 
a bottle of some delectable stuff good for the complaint, and Eunice 
sat waiting for it, when the surgery door was pushed open with a 
whirl and a bang, and Tod and I burst in. To see Eunice Gibbon 
there, took us aback. It seemed a very curious coincidence, con- 
sidering what we had come about. 

“Well, young gentlemen,” quoth Duffham, looking rather surprised, 
and detecting our slight discomfiture, “does either of you want my 
services ?” 

“Yes,” said Tod, boldly; “Johnny does: he has a headache. 
We'll wait, Mr. Duffham.” 

Leaning on the counter, we watched the progress of the making-up 
in silence, Duffham exchanging a few words with Eunice Gibbon at 
intervals. Suddenly he opened upon a subject that caused Tod to 


‘give me a private dig with his elbow. 


“And how were the cries last night?” asked Duffham. “ Did you 
hear much of them ?” 
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“‘ There was no cries last night,” answered Eunice—which brought 
me another dig from Tod. ‘ But wasn’t the wind high! It wenta 
shrieking round the Torr like so many mad cats.—Two spoonfuls 
twice a day, did you say, sir?” 

“Three times a day. I am putting the directions on the bottle. 
You will soon feel better.” 

“T’ve been subject to these nasty bilious turns all my life,” she 
said, speaking to me and Tod. “ But I don’t know when I’ve had as 
bad a one as this.—Thank ye, sir.” 

Taking the bottle of physic, she put it into her basket, said good 
morning, and went away. Duffham came to the front, and Tod 
jumped on the counter and sat there facing us, his long legs dangling. 
I had taken one of the chairs. 

‘Mr. Duffham, what do you think we have come about?” began 
‘Tod, dropping his voice to a mysterious key. ‘ Don’t you go and 
faint away when you hear it.” 

“Faint away!” retorted old Duffham. 

“‘T’ll be shot if it would not send some people into a faint! That 
Gibbon woman has just said that no cries were to be heard last 
night.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, there were cries; plenty of them. And awful cries they 
were. I, and Johnny, and Mrs. Frank Radcliffe—yes, she was with us 
—-stood in that precious field listening to them till our blood ran cold. 
You heard them, you know, on Saturday night.” 

“Well?” repeated Duffham, staring at Tod. 

“Look here. We have found it out—and have come over to tell 
you—and to ask you what can be done,” went on Tod earnestly, 
jumping off the counter and putting his back against the door to make 
sure of non-interruption. “The cries come from Frank Radcliffe. 
He is not dead.” 

“What?” shouted Duffham, who had turned to face Tod and 
stood in the middle of the oil-cloth, wondering whether Tod was 
demented. 

“Frank is no more dead than I am. I’d lay my life upon it. 
Stephen Radcliffe has got him shut up in the Tower ; and the piteous 
cries are his—crying for release.” 

‘“‘ Bless my heart and mind!” exclaimed Duffham, backing right 
against the big scales. ‘Frank Radcliffe alive and shut up in the 
‘Tower! But there’s no way to the Tower. He could not be got 
into it.” 

“I don’t care. I know he is there. That huzzy, now gone out, 
does well to say no cries were abroad last night; her business is to 
throw people off the scent. But I tell you, Duffham, the cries never 
were so loud or so piteous, and I heard what they said as distinctly as 
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you can hear me speak now. ‘Help! help! Frank Radcliffe!’ they 
said, And I swear the voice was Frank’s own.” 

“Tt ever I heard the like of this!” ejaculated Duffham. “It is 
really not—not to be credited.” 

“The sound of the cries comes out on the air through the openings 
in the tower,” ran on Tod, in excitement. ‘Oh, he is there, poor 
fellow, safe enough. And to think what long months he has been 
kept there, Stephen’s prisoner! Twelve. Twelve, as I’m alive.— 
Now, look you here, Duffham ! you are staring like an unbeliever.” 

“It’s not altogether that—that I don’t believe,” said Duffham, 
whose wide-open eyes were staring considerably. “I am thinking 
what is to be done about it—how to set the question at rest.” 

Tod left the door unguarded and flung himself into the other chair. 
He went over the whole narrative quietly: how Mrs. Frank Rad- 
cliffe—who had been listening to the cries for a week past—had first 
put him into a puzzle, how he had then heard the words and the 
voice, and how the true explanation came flashing into his mind 
later. With every sentence, Duffham grew more convinced, and at 
last he believed it as much as we did. 

“ And now how is he to be got out?” concluded Tod. 

Holding a council together, we decided that the first step must be 
to get a magistrate’s order to search the Torr. That involved the 
disclosure of the facts to the magistrate—whosoever he might be. 
Mr. Brandon was pitched upon: Duffham proposed the Squire at 
first ; but, as Tod pointed out, the Squire would be sure to go to work 
in some hot and headlong manner, and perhaps ruin all. Let Stephen 
Radcliffe get only half an inkling of what was up, and he might con- 
trive to convey Frank off to the ends of the earth. 

All three of us started at once, Duffham leaving his patients for that 
one morning to doctor themselves, and found Mr. Brandon at break- 
fast. He had been distracted with face-ache all night he said, which 
caused him to rise late. The snow-white table-cloth was set off with 
flowers and plate, but the fare was not luxurious. The silver jug held 
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‘ plenty of new milk, the silver tea-pot a modicum of the weakest of 


tea, the silver rack the dryest of dry toast. A boiled egg and the 
butter dish remained untouched. One of the windows was thrown 
up wide to the summer air, and to the scent from the clustering 
flower beds and the hum of the bees dipping over them to sip their 
sweets. 

Breaking off little bits of toast, and eating them slowly, Mr. Brandon 
listened to the tale. He did not take it in. That was check the first. 
And he would not grant a warrant to search the Torr. That was 
check the second. 

“Stephen Radcliffe is bad enough in the ways of being sullen and 
miserly,” said he. ‘But as to daring such a thing as this, I don’t think 
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he would. Pass his brother off to the world for dead, and put him 
into his house and keep him there in concealment! No. Nobody of 
common sense would believe it.” 

Tod set on again, giving our experience of the past night, earnestly 
protesting that he had recognised Frank’s voice, and heard the words 
it said—‘ Help! Frank Radcliffe!’ He added that Annet Rad- 
cliffe, Frank’s widow—or wife, whichever it might turn out to be—had 
been listening to the cries for days past and knew them for her hus- 
band’s : only she, poor daft woman, took them to come from his ghost. 
Mr. Brandon sipped his tea and listened. Duffham followed on: 
saying that when he heard the cries on Saturday night, in passing the 
Torr on his way from the Court, he could then almost have staked 
his existence upon their being human cries, proceeding from some 
human, living being in distress, but for the apparent impossibility of 
such a thing. And I could see that an impression was at length made 
on Mr. Brandon. 

‘““If Stephen Radcliffe has done so infamous an act, he must be 
more cruel, more daring than man ever was yet,” remarked he, in 
answer. ‘“ But I must be more satisfied of it before I sign the warrant 
you ask for.” 

Well, there we sat, hammering at him. That is, ¢#ey did. Being 
my guardian, I did not presume to put in a word edgeways, so far as 


pressing him to act went. In all that he thought right, and in spite of 
his quiet manner and his squeaky voice, old Brandon was a firm man, 
not to be turned by argument. 

“But won't you grant this warrant, sir?’ appealed Tod for the 
tenth time. 

“T have told you, no,” he replied. ‘I will not at the present stage 
of the affair. In any case, I should not grant it without consulting 


” 


your father 

“‘ He is so hot-headed,” burst in Tod. ‘“ He’d be as likely as not 
to go off knocking at the Torr door without his hat, demanding Frank 
Radcliffe.” 

“Mr. Todhetley was Frank Radcliffe’s trustee, and he is your 
father, young man ; I do not stir a step in this matter without consult- 
ing him,” returned old Brandon, coolly persistent. 

Well, there was nothing for it now but to go back home and consult 
the Pater. It seemed like a regular damper—and we were hot and 
tired besides. ‘Tod in his enthusiasm had pictured us storming the 
Torr at mid-day, armed with the necessary authority, and getting out 
Frank at once. 

Mr. Brandon ordered his waggonette—a conveyance he did not like, 
and scarcely ever used himself, leaving it to the servants for their errands 
—and we all drove back to Dyke Manor, himself included. To describe, 
the astonishment of the Pater when the disclosure was made to him 
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would take a strong pen. He rubbed his face, and blustered, and 
stared around, and then told Tod he was a fool. 

“I know I am in some things,” said Tod, as equably as old Brandon 
could have put it; “but I’m not inthis. If Frank Radcliffe is not 
alive in that tower of Stephen’s, and calling out nightly for his release, 
you may set me down as a fool to the end of my days, father.” 

“‘ Goodness bless us all!” cried the poor bewildered Squire. “ Do 
you believe this, Brandon?” : 

Mr. Brandon did not say whether he believed it or not. Both of 
them shook their heads about granting a warrant: upon which, Tod 
passionately asked whether Francis Radcliffe was to be left in the tower 
to die. - It was finally decided that we should go in a body that night 
to the field again, so as to give the two doubters the benefit of hearing 
anything there might be to hear. And Mr. Brandon stayed with us for 
the day, telling his coachman to come back at night with the small 
pony-gig to take him home. 

The moon was just as bright as on the previous night, and we started 
on our expedition stealthily. Tod and I went first; Duffham came 
strolling next ; and the Squire and Mr. Brandon afterwards. Should 
Stephen Radcliffe or any of his people catch sight of the whole of us 
moving together, he might suspect there was something in the wind. 

Annet did not make her appearance, which was a vast relief. For 
we could talk without restraint ; and it would never have done to let 
her know what we suspected: and so raise wild hopes within her that 
might not be fulfilled. We knew later that her mother was at Pitchley’s 
Farm that evening, and it kept Annet at home. 

Was Heaven interfering in Frank’s behalf? It does interfere for 
the oppressed, you know ; ay, more often thafi we heedless and un- 
_ grateful mortals think for. Never had the cries been so plain as they 
were this night, though there was no wind to waft them downwards, 
for the air was perfectly still; and the words were distinctly heard. 
“Help! Help! Frank Radcliffe.” 

‘*Mercy upon us!” exclaimed the Squire, under his breath. ‘‘The 
voice does sound like Frank’s.” 

Mr. Brandon was standing with his hand to his ear. Duffham 
leaned on his gold-headed cane, his face lifted upwards. Tod stood by 
in dudgeon: he was angry with them for not having believed him at first. 

“T think we may grant a search warrant, Squire,” said Mr. Brandon. 

“ And send old Jones the constable, to execute it,” assented the 
Squire. 

Tod flung back his head. ‘Old Jones! Much use hel be! 
Why, father, Eunice Gibbon alone could settle old Jones with his 
shaky legs. She’d pitch him out at the first window.” 

“Jones can take help, Joe.” 

* * * *% 
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It was the breakfast hour at the Torr, eight o’clock. The meal was 
being taken in the kitchen. Less semblance of gentility than even in 
the former days was kept up: all usages of comfort and refinement 
had departed with old Mr. Radcliffe and Selina. Stephen was 
swallowing his eggs and rashers of bacon quickly: Tuesday is 
Alcester market-day, and he was going in to attend it, expecting 
to sell some of his newly-gathered crop of hay. Mrs. Stephen 
sat opposite him, eating bacon also; and Eunice Gibbon stood 
at the dresser, mixing some meal for the fattening of fowls, 
Miserly though Stephen was by nature, he liked a good table, and 
took care to have it. 

“Could you bring some starch home, master ?” asked Eunice, turn- 
ing her head round to speak. 

“Why can’t you get your starch here ?” retorted Stephen. 

“‘ Well, it’s a farthing less a pound at Alcester than it is at Church 
Dykely,” said Eunice. ‘ They’ve rose it here.” 

Farthings were farthings in Stephen’s eyes, and he supposed he 
might as well bring the starch. ‘How much is wanted of it?” he 
growled. 

“‘We'd better have a pound,” interposed Becca. ‘“ Half pounds 
don’t get the benefit of the farthing : you can’t split a farthing in two. 
Shall you be home early?” she continued to her husband. 

“Don’t know. Not afore afternoon.” 

‘* Because we shall want some of the starch to-day. There’s none to 
go on with, is there, Eunice ?” 

“Yes, there’s a bit. I can make it do.” 

** You'll have to wait till you get it,” remarked Stephen as he pushed 
his plate away and rose from table. “And mind you don’t forget to give 
the pigs their dinner.” ‘ 

‘“‘What’'ll be wanted up there to-day?” enquired Becca, pointing 
towards some invisible place over-head, possibly intending to indicate 
the tower. 

“Nothing but dinner,” said Stephen. ‘What should there be? I 
shall be back afore tea-time.” 

He went out at the back door as he spoke, gave a keen look or two 
around his yard and premises generally, to see that all was right, and 
presently trotted away on horseback. A few minutes later, Jim, the 
only regular man kept, was seen to cross the yard towards the lane with 
the horse and cart. 

“Where be you off to, Jim?” demanded Becca, stalking to the 
door and speaking at the top of her voice. 

“Master ordered me to go after that load o’ manure,” called back 
Jim, standing upright in the cart and arresting the horse for a moment. 

‘What, this morning ?” 

“Jt’s what he telled me.” 
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“Well, don’t go and make a day’s work of it,” commanded Mrs. 
Stephen. ‘ There’s a sight o’ things a waiting to be done.” 

“T can’t be back afore two, hasten as I ’ool,” returned Jim, giving 
the horse his head and clattering off. 

“T wonder what the master sent him to-day for, when he’s away 
himself?” cried Becca to her sister, returning to the table in the 
kitchen. 

“Well, he got a message last night to say that if he didn’t send for 
it away to-day it wouldn’t be kept for him,” said Eunice. “It’s a pre- 
cious long way to have to go for a load o’ manure!” 

“But then we get it for the fetching; there’s naught to pay,” re- 
turned Becca. 

She had begun to wash up the breakfast things, and when that was 
done she put the kitchen to rights. Eunice seemed to be at all kinds 
of jobs, indoors and out, and went stalking about in pattens. The 
furnace had been lighted in the brewhouse, for Eunice had a day's 
washing before her. Becca went up to make the beds, and brought 
down sundry armfuls of clothes for the wash. About ten o’clock she 
appeared in the brewhouse with her bonnet and shawl on. Eunice 
was standing at the tub in her pattens, rubbing away at the steaming 
soap-suds. 

“Why, where be you going?” she exclaimed in evident surprise. 

“I’m a going over to Dick’s to fetch Beccy,” replied Mrs. Stephen. 
“Tt’s a long while since she was here—Ste don’t care to see children 
about the place. The child shall stop to dinner with us and can go 
home by herself in the afternoon.—What’s the matter now, Eunice 
Gibbon? Don’t it please ye?” 

“Oh it pleases me well enough,” returned Eunice, who was looking 
anything du¢ pleased, and splashing both hands desperately about in 
the water, over one of Stephen’s coloured cotton handkerchiefs. “The 
child can come, and welcome, for me. ’*Tain’t that.” 

“Tt’s some’at else then,” remarked Becca. 

“Well, I’d wanted to get a bit o’ talk with ye,” said Eunice 
“That’s what it is. The master’s safe off, and it was a good oppor- 
tunity for it.” 

“ What about?” 

Eunice Gibbon took her hands out of the soap-suds and rested them 
on the sides of the tub, while she answered—coming to the point at 
once. 

“I’ve been a thinking that I can’t stop on here, Becca. I bain’t at 
ease. Many a night lately I_have laid awake over it. If anything comes 
out about—you know what—we might all of us get into trouble.” 

“No fear,” said Becca. 

“Well, I says there is fear. Folks have talked long enough ; but it 
strikes me they won’t be satisfied with talking much longer: they’ll be 

; . 
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searching out. Only yesterday morning when I was waiting at Duff- 
ham’s while he mixed up the stuff, he must begin upon it. ‘Did ye 
hear the cries last night?’ says he—or something o’ that. ‘ No,’ says 
I in answer ; ‘ there was none to hear, only the wind.’ Them two young 
gents from the Manor was there, cocking up their ears at the words. / 
see ’em.” 

Rebecca Radcliffe remained silent. Truth to tell, she and Stephen 
were getting afraid of the cries themselves. That is, of what the cries 
might result in. 

‘He ought to be got away,” resumed Eunice. 

“‘ But there’s no means o’ getting him away.” 

“Well, I can’t feel comfortable, Becca; not safe, you know. So 
don’t you and the master be put out if I walks myself off one o’ these 
here first fine days. When I come here, I didn’t bargain for nothing 
o’ this sort.” 

“‘There’s no danger of ill turning up,” flashed Becca, braving out the 
matter with scorn. “The cries is took to come from the birds: who 
is to pick up any other notion, d’ye suppose? I'll tell ye what it is, 
Eunice: that jaundiced liver of yours is tormenting you. You'll be 
afeared next of your own shadda.” 

“Perhaps it is,” acknowledged Eunice, dropping the argument and 
resuming her rubbing. ‘“ I know that precious physic of old Duffham’s 
is upsetting me. It’s the nausiousest stuff I ever took.” 

Mrs. Stephen stalked out of the kitchen and betook herself across 
the fields, towards her brother’s. Richard Gibbon had succeeded to 
his late father’s post of gamekeeper to the Chavasses. The game- 
keeper’s lodge was more than a mile away; and Mrs. Stephen strode 
off, out of sight, unconscious of what was in store for the Torr. 

Eunice went on with her washing, deep in thought. She had fully 
made up her mind to quit the Torr; but she meant to break the fact 
by degrees to its master and mistress. Drying her hands for the tem- 
porary purpose of stirring-up and putting more slack on the furnace 
fire, she was interrupted by a gentle ring at the front door bell. 

“Why, who on earth’s that?” she exclaimed aloud. ‘Oh, it must 
be Lizzy,” with a flush of recollection : “she sent word she should be 
over to-day or to-morrow. How early she have got here !” 

Free of all suspicion, glancing at no ill, Eunice went through the 
passages and opened the front door. Quite a small crowd of people 
stood there, and one or two of them pushed in immediately. Mr. 
Duffham, Tod, I, the Squire, old Jones, and old Jones’s man, who 
was young, and active on his legs. The Squire wou/d come, and we 
were unable to hinder him. 

“In the Queen’s name!” cried old Jones—who always used that 
formula on state occasions. And Eunice Gibbon screamed long and 


loud. 
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To oppose our entrance was not to be thoughtof. We had entered 
and could not be thrust back again. Eunice took to her heels up the 
passage, and confronted us at the parlour door with a pair of tongs. 
Duffham and Tod disarmed her. She then flew to the kitchen, sat 
down, and went into hysterics. Old Jones read out the authority for 
the search, but she only screamed the louder. 

They left her to get out of the screaming at her leisure, and went 
up aloft, seeking the entrance to the tower. It was found without 
much difficulty : Tod was the one to see it first. A small door (only 
discovered by Stephen Radcliffe since his father’s death, as we heard 
later) led from a dark and unused lumber-room to the narrow stairs of 
‘ the tower. In its uppermost compartment, a little, round den, sat 
Frank Radcliffe, chained to the wall. 

Not at once could we take in the features of the scene ; for, all the 
light came in through the one long narrow opening, a framed slit 
without glass, that was set in the deep round wall of the tower. A 
mattress was spread on the floor, with a pillow and blankets; one 
chair stood close to a box that served for a table, on which he no 
doubt eat his meals, for there were plates and food on it; another box, 
its lid open, was in a corner, and on the other chair sat Frank. That 
was every earthly article the place contained. It was through that 
opening—you could not call it a window—that Frank’s cries for help 
had gone forth to the air. There he sat, the chain round his waist, 
turning his amazed eyes upon us. 

And raving mad, you ask? No. He was all skin and bone, and 
his fair hair hung down like that of a wild man of the woods, but he 
was as sane as you orl. He rose up, the chain clanking, and then we 
saw that it was long enough to admit of his moving about to any part 
of the den. 

“Oh, God bless you, Frank !—we have come to release you,” burst 
forth the Squire, impetuously seizing both his hands. “God help you, 
my poorlad!” And Frank, what with surprise and the not being over 
stout, burst into joyous tears. 


The ingenious scheme of taking possession of Frank, and represent- 
ing him as dead, that he might enjoy all the money, had occurred to 
Stephen Radcliffe when he found Frank was recovering under Dr. 
Dale’s treatment. During the visits Stephen paid to London at that 
time, he and Pitt, Dr. Dale’s head man, became very intimate: and when 
Pitt was discharged from Dr. Dale’s they grew more so. Stephen 
Radcliffe would not perhaps have done any harm to Frank in the shape 
of poison or a dagger, being no more of a killer or slayer of men than 
were his neighbours ; but to keep him concealed in the Torr, so as to 
reap the benefit himself of all the money, he looked upon as a very 
venial crime indeed—quite justifiable, so to say. Especially, if he 
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could escape being found out. And this fine scheme he perfected 
and put in practice, and carried successfully through. 

How much of it he confided to Pitt, or how much he did not, will 
never be known. Certain it was, that Pitt wrote the letter announc- 
ing Frank’s death ; though we could not find out that he had helped it 
in any other way. But a very curious coincidence attended the affair ; 
one that aided Stephen’s plans materially ; and but for its happening 
I do not see that they could have succeeded when enquiries were 
made. In the London house where Stephen lodged (Gibraltar 
Terrace, that I and the Squire had a two days’ hunt to find) there came 
to live a young man, who was taken ill close upon his entrance 
with a malady arising from his habits of drinking. Pitt, coming often 
to Gibraltar Terrace then with Stephen Radcliffe, took to attend on 
the young man out of good nature, doing for him all that could be 
done. It was this young man who died, and was buried in Finchley 
Cemetery ; and of whose death the landlady with the faded face and 
black silk apron spoke to the Squire, thereby establishing in our 
mindsthe misapprehension that it was Francis Radcliffe. Stephen 
did not take Frank to the lodgings at all ; he brought him straight down 
to the Torr when he was released from Dr. Dale’s, taking care to get 
out at a remote country station at the dusk of evening, where his own 
gig, conveyed thither by Becca, was in waiting. He laid his plans 
well, that crafty Stephen! And, once he had got Frank securely into 
that upper den, he might just have kept him there for life, but for that 
blessed outlet in the wall, and nobody been any the wiser. 

Stephen Radcliffe did not bargain for that. It nearly always hap- 
pens that in doing an ill deed we overreach ourselves in some fatal 
way. Knowing that no sound, though it were loud enough to awaken 
the seven sleepers, could penetrate from that upper room through the 
massive walls of the house, and be heard below, Stephen thought his 
secret was safe, and that Frank might call out, if he would, until 
Doomsday. It never occurred to him that the cries could get out 
through that unglazed window in the tower wall, and set the neigh- 
bourhood agog with curiosity. | They did, however : and Stephen, 
whatever amount of dread it might have brought his heart, was unable 
to stop them. Not until Frank had been for some months chained in 
his den, did it occur to himself to make those cries, so hopeless was 
he of their being heard below to any good purpose. But one winter 
night when the wind was howling outside, and the sound of it came 
booming into his ears through the window, it struck him that he might 
be heard though that very opening ; and from that time his voice was 
raised in supplication evening after evening. Stephen could do 
nothing. He dared not brick the opening up lest some suspicion or 
other should be excited outside ; he could not remove Frank, for there 
was no other secret room to remove him to, or where his cries would not 
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have been heard below. He ordered Frank to be still : he threatened 
him; he once took a horsewhip to him and laid it about his shoulders. 
All in vain. When Frank was alone, his cries for release never ceased. 
Stephen and his household put it upon the birds and the wind, and 
what not ; but they got to dread it: and Stephen, even at this time, 
of discovery, was perpetually ransacking his brains for some safe 
means of departing for Canada and carrying Frank with him. The 
difficulty lay in conveying Frank out of the Torr and away. They 
might drug him for the bare exit, but they could not keep him drugged 
perpetually ; they could not hinder him coming in contact with his 
fellow men on the journey and transit, and Frank had a tongue in his 
head. No: Stephen saw no hope, no safety, but in keeping him where 
he was. 

“But how could you allow yourself to be brought up here?—and 
fastened to a stake in this shameful fashion?” was nearly the first 
question of the Squire when he could collect his senses : and he asked 
it with just a touch of temper, for he was beginning to think that 
Frank, in permitting it, must have been as simple as the fool ina 
travelling circus. 

“He got me up by stratagem,” answered Frank, tossing his long 
hair as far back from his face as it would go. ‘“ While we were sitting 
at supper the night we arrived here, he began talking about the won- 
derful discovery he had made of the staircase and opening to the 
tower, Naturally I was interested ; and when Stephen proposed to 
show it me at once, I assented gladly. Becca came with us, saying 
she’d carry the candle. We got up here, and were all three standing 
in the middle of the floor, just where we are standing now, when I 
suddenly had a chain—this chain—slipped round my waist, and found 
myself fastened to the wall here, a prisoner.” 

“But why did you come to the Torr at all?” stamped the Squire, 
while old Jones stretched out his two hands, as if putting imaginary 
handcuffs on Stephen’s. ‘“ Why did you not go at once to your own 
home—or come to us? When you knew you were going to leave 
Dale’s, why didn’t you write to say so?” 

‘* After events are passed we nerceive the mistakes we have made, 
though we do not see them at the time,” answered Frank, turning his 
blue eyes from one to the other of us. “Dr. Dale did not wish 
me to quit his house quite so soon; though I was perfectly well, he 
said another month there would be best for me. I, however, was 
anxious to get away, more eager for it than I can tell you—which was 
only natural. Stephen whispered to me that he would accomplish it, 
but that I must put myself entirely in h’s hands, and not write to 
anybody down here about it. He got me out, sooner than I had 
thought for: sooner, as he declared, than he had thought for himself ; 
and he said we must break the news to Annet very cautiously, for she 
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was anything but strong. He proposed to take me to the Torr for the 
first night of my return, and give mea bed there; and the following 
day the communication could be made to Annet at Pitchley’s farm, 
and then I might follow it as soon as I pleased. It all seemed to me 
feasible ; quite the right way of going to work; in fact, the only 
way: I thanked Stephen, and came down here with him in all con- 
fidence.” 

‘Good patience !” cried the Squire. “ And you had no suspicions, 
Frank Radcliffe !—knowing what Stephen was ! ” 

‘I never knew he would do such a dastardly deed as this. How 
could I know it?” 

“Oh, come along!” returned the 'Squire, beginning to stumble 
down the narrow, dark stairs. ‘ We'll have the law of him.” 

The key of the chain had been found hanging on a nail outside the 
door, out of poor Frank’s reach. He was soon free; but staggered 
a little when he began to descend the stairs. Dufiham laid hold of 
him: behind, and Tod went before. 

**Thank God! thank God!” he broke out with reverent emotion, 
when the bright sun burst upon him through the windows, after passing 
the dark lumber room. “I feared I might never see full daylight 
again.” 

“‘ Have you any clothes?” asked Duffham. ‘“ This coat’s in rags.” 

“Y’m sure I don’t know whether I have or not,” replied Frank. 
“ The coat is all I have had upon me since coming here.” 

“* Becca’s a beast,” put in Tod. ‘And I hope Stephen will have 
his neck stretched.” 

Eunice Gibbon was. nowhere to be seen below. The premises were 
deserted. She had made a rush to her brother’s, the gamekeeper’s 
lodge, to warn Becca of what was taking place. We started for Dyke 
Manor, Frank in our midst, leaving the Torr, and its household gods, 
including the cackling fowls and the dinnerless pigs, to their fate. 
Mr. Brandon met us at the second field, and he took Frank’s hand in 
silence. 

“God bless you, lad! So you have been shut up there !” 












“« And chained to a stake in the wall,” cried the Squire. -* 


‘“‘ Well, it seems perfectly unbelievable that such a thing should take 
place in these later days. It reads like an episode of the dark ages.” 

“Won't we pay out Master Radcliffe for ’t!” put in old Jones, at 
work with his imaginary handcuffs again. ‘I should say, for my part, 
it ’ud be a’most a case-o’ transportation to Botany Bay.” 

Frank Radcliffe was ensconced within Dyke Manor (sending Mrs. 
Todhetley into a shock of hysterics, for she had known nothing), and 
Duffham undertook the task of breaking it to Frank’s wife. Frank, 
when his hair should have been trimmed up a little, was to put himself 
into a borrowed coat and to follow on presently. 
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Pitchley’s farm and Pitchley’s roses lay hot and bright under the 
summer sunshine. Mr. Duffham went straight in, and looked about 
for its mistress. In the sitting-rooms, in the kitchen, in the dairy: he 
and his cane, and could not see her. 

“‘Missis have stepped out, sir,” said Sally, who was scrubbing the 
kitchen table. “A fearful headache she have got to-day.” 

“A headache, has she!” responded Duffham. 

“IT don’t think she’s never without one,” remarked Sally, dipping 
her brush into the saucer of white sand. 

“‘ Where’s Mr. Skate?” 

“Him ? Oh, he be gone over to Alcester market, sir.” 

“You go and find your mistress, Sally, and say I particularly wish to 
speak with her. Tell her that I have some very good news for her.” 

Sally left her brush and her sand, and went out with the message. 
The doctor strolled into the best parlour, and cribbed one of the many 
roses intruding their blooming beauty into the open window. Mr. 
Duffham had to exercise his patience. It seemed to him that he 
waited half an hour. 

Annet came in at last, saying how sorry she was to have kept him: 
she had stepped over to see their carter’s wife, who was ill, and Sally 
had but just found her. She wore her morning gown of black and 
white print, with the small net widow’s cap on her bright hair. But 
for the worn look in her face, the sad eyes, she was just as pretty as 
ever; and Duffham thought so. 

‘Sally says you have some good news for me,” she observed with a 
poor, faint smile. ‘It must be a joke of yours, Mr. Duffham. 
There’s no news that could be good for me.” 

“ Wait till you hear it,” said he. “ You have had a fortune left you ? 
It is so good, Mrs. Frank Radcliffe, that I’m afraid to tell you. You 
may go into a fit; or do some other foolish thing.” 

“Indeed no. Nothing can ever have much effect on me again.” 

‘Don’t you make too sure of that,” said Duffham. “ You've never 
felt quite sure about that death of your husband, up at Dale’s, have 
you? Thought there was something queer about it—eh?” 

“Ves,” she said. “I have thought it.” 

“ Well, some of us have been looking into it a little. And we find— 
in short, we are not at all sure that—that Frank did die.” 

‘Oh !”—her hands lifting themselves in agitation—“ What is it, 
sir? You have come to disclose to me that my husband was murdered.” 

“The contrariness of woman!” exclaimed Duffham, giving the floor 
a thump with his cane. ‘ Why, Mrs. Frank Radcliffe, I told you as 
plainly as I could speak, that it was good news I brought. So good, 
that I hardly thought you could bear it with equanimity. Your 
husband was. zo¢ murdered.” 

Poor Annet never answered a word to this. She only gazed at him. 
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“And our opinion is that Frank did not die at all; at Dale’s, or else- 
where. Some of us think he is alive still, and—now don’t you drop 
down in a heap.” 

“Please go on,” she breathed, turning whiter than her own cap, 
‘*T—shall not drop down.” 

“We have reason to think it, Mrs. Frank. To think that he is alive, 
and well, and as sane in mind as you’d wish him to be. We believe 
it, ma’am ; we all but know it.” 

She let her head fall back in the chair. “ You, I feel sure, would 
not tell me this unless you had good grounds for it, Mr. Duffham. 
Oh, if it may but beso! But—then—what of those cries that we 
heard?” she added, recollecting them. ‘I am sure they were his.” 

‘Very likely. Stephen may have had him shut up in the tower, and 
Frank cried out to let the world know he was there. Oh, I daresay 
that was it. I should not wonder, Mrs. Frank, but your husband may 
be here to-day.” 

She rose from her seat, face lightening, hands trembling, eyes gazing. 
She had caught sight through the window of a small knot of people 
approaching the house door, and she recognized the cut of Frank’s 
fair Saxon face amid them, and the trim of his golden hair. Duffham 
knew no more till she was in Frank’s arms, sobbing and crying. 


Ring! knock! shake! Shake! knock! ring! It was at the front 
door of the Torr, and old Jones was doing it. He had gone there to 
apprehend Stephen Radcliffe, a whole posse of us at his tail—where 
we had no business to be—and the handcuffs sticking out of his side- 
pocket. 

By the afternoon of the day just told of, the parish was up in arms. 
Had Frank Radcliffe really risen from the dead, it could scarcely have 
caused more commotion. David Skate, for one, was frightened nearly 
out of his senses. Getting in from Alcester market, Sally accosted 
him, as he was crossing the yard, turning round from the pump to do 
it, where she was washing the summer cabbage for dinner. 

‘“‘ The master be in there, sir.” 

“What master?” asked David, halting on the way. 

“‘ Why the master hisself, Mr. Frank. He be come back again.” 

To hear that a dead man has “ come back ” again and is then in the 
house you are about to enter, would astonish most of us. David Skate 
stared at Sally, as if he thought she had been making free with the 
cider barrel. At that moment, Frank appeared at the door, greeting 
David with a smile of welcome. The sun shone on his face, making it 
look pale, and David verily and truly believed he saw Frank’s ghost. 
With a shout and a cry, and cheeks all turned to a sickly tremor, he 
backed behind the pump and behind Sally. Sally, all on the broad 
grin, enjoyed it. 
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“Why, sir, it be the master hisself. There ain’t nothing to be 
skeered at.” 

“David, don’t you know me ?” called out Frank heartily; and came 
forth with outstetched hands. 

But David did not get his cheeks right again for a good quarter of 
an hour. And he was in a maze of wonder all day. 

A warrant had been issued for the apprehension of Stephen Radcliffe 
of the Torr, and old Jones started off to the Torr to execute it. As if 
Stephen was likely to be found there! Kinging the bell, knocking at 
the door, shaking the handle, stood old Jones; the whole string of us 
behind burning to help him. It was not answered, and old Jones 
went at it again. You might have heard the noise over at Church 
Dykely. 

Presently the door was drawn slowly back by Stephen Radcliffe’s 
daughter—the curate’s wife. She was trembling all over and looking 
fit to drop. Lizzy had come over from Birmingham and learned what 
had taken place. Naturally it scared her. She had always been the 
best of the bunch ; and she had, of course, not known the true secret 
of the cries. 

“I want to see Mr. Radcliffe, if you please, ma’am,” began old Jones, 
putting his foot inside, so that the door should not be closed again. 

“My father is not here,” she answered, shaking and shivering. 

“Not here!” repeated old Jones, surreptitiously stealing one hand 
round to feel the handcuffs. 

“There’s no one in the house but myself,” she said. “ When I got 
here, an hour or two ago, I found the place deserted.” 

“T should like to see that for myself, ma’am,” returned incredulous 
old Jones. 

“You can,” she answered, drawing a little back. For she saw how 
futile it would be to attempt to keep him out. 

Old Jones and some more went in to the search. Not a living 
creature was there but herself and the dog. Stephen Radcliffe had 
never been back since he started for Alcester in the morning. 

In fact, Stephen was not to be found anywhere, near or distant. Mrs. 
Stephen was not to be found. Eunice Gibbon was not to be found. 
They had all made themselves scarce. The women had no doubt con- 
trived to convey the newg*to Stephen while he was at Alcester, and he 
must have lost no time in turning his back on Warwickshire. 

In a day or two, a rumour arose that Stephen Radcliffe and his wife 
had sailed for Canada. It proved to be true. ‘So much the better,” 
said old Jones, regaling himself, just then, with cold beef in the Squire’s 
kitchen. ‘Let him go! Good shut of bad rubbish !” 

Just the sentiments that prevailed generally ! Canada was the best 
place for Stephen the crafty. It spared us further sight of his surly 
face and saved the bother of a prosecution. He took only his own 
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three hundred a year with him; the Squire, for Frank, had resumed 
the receipt of the other three. And Lizzy, the daughter, with a heap 
of little ones at her'skirts, remained in possession of the Torr until it 
should be taken. She had charge to let it as soon as might be. 

Pitchley’s farm resumed its bustle and its sounds of every-day, happy 
life. The crowds that flocked to it to shake hands with Frank and 
welcome his wonderful resuscitation were beyond telling. Frank had 
sworn a solemn oath never to drink again: he never would, God help- 
ing him. He &new that he never should, he whispered one day to Mr. 
Brandon, a great joyous light in his face as he spoke. His mother 
praying for him in dying, had told him that he would overcome; she 
had seen that he would in that last solemn hour, for the prayer had been 
heard, bringing her peace. He had overcome now, he said, and he 
would and should overcome to the end. 

And Mr. Brandon, reading the faith and the earnestness, felt as sure 
of it as Frank did. 


Frank kept his word. And, two years later, there he was, back at 
the Torr again. For Stephen had died of a severely cold winter in 
Canada, and his son Tom had died, but not of cold, and the Torr was 
Frank’s. 

Mrs. Stephen came back again, and took up her abode at her 
brother’s. She would enjoy the three hundred a year for life, by 
Stephen’s will; it would then go to her daughter Lizzy—who would want 
it badly enough with her flock of youngsters. Becca and Eunice turned 
their attention to poultry, and sent rare fowls to shows, and got prizes 
for them. Eunice returned long before Mrs. Stephen. She had never 
been out of England at all; and, finding it safe for her, put in an 
appearance, one winter day, at the gamekeeper’s lodge. 

Frank began to make alterations at the Torr as soon as he entered it, 
cutting down trees, and trying to render it a little less gloomy. Annet, 
with a calm face of sweet content, was much occupied at that time with 
a young man who was just getting on his legs, propelling him before 
her by the help of some safety reins that she called “ backstrings,” a 
fair child, who had the frank face and the golden curls of his father. 
And in all the country round about, there was not a gentleman more 
liked and respected than Francis Radcliffe of Sandstone Torr. 

Jounny LuDLow. 





A DRIVE TO THE LAND’S END. 


By the Author of *‘ A N1GHT IN A MONASTERY.” 


N Y old and very dear friend Z, one of the great men of Cornwall, 

had drawn from me—without much difficulty it must be con- 
fessed—a promise to spend a month with him in his delightful neigh- 
bourhood. There were lions in the western land : luxuriant vegetation ; 
an unrivalled sea; a beautiful and rocky coast ; the Sciliy Islands ; 
the peculiar traits of the Cornish race, who of themselves form a 
study. 

At the beginning of June, before the weather set in too fiercely hot 
(it was hot enough in truth), I went down. 

There were two ways of reaching Falmouth— by land and by 
water. Each had its attractions. Two or three days at sea, though 
nothing more than going “ down channel,” must be bracing to nerves 
jarred with work, heat, and the wear and tear of London life. This 
was strong argument in favour of the water, provided fair weather 
could be insured. But what of the contrary ? 

By land there were pastoral charms: the delight of getting rapidly 
over the ground ; of reaching Falmouth in less than ten hours. There 
would also be the melancholy happiness of a glimpse at old and well 
loved spots unseen for many a long day ; unseen, in fact, since those 
youthful days when the world seemed full of fair promises and brilliant 
hopes; days which each of us has but once in his lifetime; when 
work, care, thought, responsibility, exist not ; when life is one stream 
of unbroken melody played to harmony wherein may be the sweetest 
modulations but no discord. A passing glance at some of these old 
sign-posts of ‘a day that was dead,” would possess a peculiar pleasure, 
though mixed, as most pleasures are, with pain: awakening old 
memories, past friendships, buried hopes, dead loves. 

To add to these inducements, in the midst of doubt and indecision, 
entered a friend. The day of my departure was, as chance would 
have it, the day of his also: on the very same line, by the very same 
train. He was giving himself two or three months’ holiday. We 
might travel together as far as Bristol. The scale was turning. 

On Monday night A crossed over from Ostend amidst torrents 
of rain; one of the heaviest seas running on record ; the wind blowing 
great guns; driving the boat into Dover an hour before her time: a 
feat never before accomplished. This was bad news. The scale 
turned. In favour of land, and the Flying Dutchman, which starts daily 
from Paddington at 11.45. 

On Wednesday morning, at 11.20, I reached the Great Western 
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station. My friend and compagnon de voyzge, it must be explained, is 
a notorious stay-at-home. He has been known to pack up his trunks, 
pay his bills, leave his benediction upon his laundress, go off to the 
Station, take his ticket, enter the train, and for no earthly reason get out 
again and return home. Change being good for everyone, this is a very 
insane proceeding. Well knowing both himself and his eccentricities, 
I was prepared for something of this sort, if, indeed, he turned up at 
all. Yes; there he was; patrolling the flags, just where the cabs 
crash up; in his eyes an ominously restless expression. “Just 
arrived,” said he, on catching sight of me, jerking out his sentences 
excitedly. ‘ Must go back again—forgotten a very important black 
bag—can’t possibly go without it—just twenty minutes to do it in,” 
consulting his watch, “ not a moment to lose.” 

This was true enough. For it took rather more than that length of 
time to accomplish half the distance. A case clearly to be met only 
by a severe exercise of the will—just as doctors control some of their 
mad patients by a look of the eye. 

“‘ What about your baggage?” was the natural inquiry. 

“It can go back with me, é# case anything unforeseen—which I do 
not contemplate—should occur to detain me.” 

The cabman dismissed, my erratic friend was marched by the arm 
into the station. “Can such a plea hold good?” he was asked 


quietly. ‘Do you for a moment suppose that to-day you will be 
indulged in your peculiar idiosyncrasies ?” 

“But the black bag!” he retorted with energy. ‘‘ That valuable 
black bag! J wél/ not travel without that particular black bag.” 

“What does this offending black bag contain ?” 

“Things most important.” 

‘Your will, for instance? or your best service of gold plate? ” 


” 


““ N—o—t exactly that. Articles of toilet 

“I see. Combs and brushes and shaving tackle. Things in- 
dispensable it is true, but easily replaced. Here’s the telegraph 
office. Send off a message requesting them to be forwarded by the 
next train. If they don’t turn up, buy others.” 

It ended in victory. The message was despatched. At 11.45 we 
began slowly to move away from the great Babel: my friend looking 
the picture of a man in the last extremity of affliction. 

Five minutes later his hair began gradually to rise up with horror. 

“‘What’s the matter?” I asked anxiously. 

“* Left my cheque-book on the table. Must get out at the next 
station. This time I will ot be thwarted.” 

Have you ever noticed that persons invariably put on more 
emphasis, fly into greater passions, make very much more noise, when 
they are conscious of weakness on their side? It is the natural pro- 
test of the mind: as an infant struggles in the hands of a giant. 
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“Horribly careless!” I muttered. ‘You deserve to be robbed 
right and left. By-the-by, what’s that bulky-looking article sticking 
out of your pocket?” 

Out came the cheque-book. A flush of shame, carnation-tinted, 
suffused my friend’s countenance, clouding for a moment its bland 
and open expression. 

“Man! man!” I cried, apostrophizing the roof of the carriage, 
shaking my head more wisely than a Solon: “thou art full of in- 
ventions! But,” I added, coming back to earth and plain language, 
“this will enable you to proceed comfortably on your journey. No 
need to trouble the next station.” 

And with a sigh, with a groan and a glare of baffled revenge, my 
friend reinstated his cheque-book in its resting-place. 

The morning was very glorious. The blue sky, flecked with high, 
white, ethereal-looking clouds, threw lights and shadows upon the 
landscape, appealing to the imagination, and making all things 
beautiful. Mile after mile was a succession of quiet, charming pro- 
spect : it was impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion: all, no 
doubt, have come to it often: that very little scenery of its kind in the 
world will outrival our own English hills and valleys: none can be 
more beautiful to dwell amidst; none will so perfectly yield a feeling 
of home and rest. For a season the grand, cloud, snow-capped Alps, 
the wild and rugged pictures of northern Europe, the roaring torrents 
and giant and luxuriant vegetation of America, may be, and are 
doubtless, heart-stirring and emotional, awakening in the mind the 
pleasures of astonishment and sublimity, and in some cases, inspiration. 
These are wonderful for a time ; there is perhaps scarcely a feeling in 
the world equal to the emotions they arouse in the soul: but to live in 
and amongst, year after year, the Englishman comes back with a sigh 
of relief, to his own quiet vales and rivers, his own hills and hamlets, 
and feels that here indeed is Home. 

Between Bath and Bristol the scenery was as varied and beautiful as 
perhaps anywhere on the road, with its nooks and corners shady with 
overhanging trees, with stretches of green pasture and glimpses of 
calm waters kissed by the melancholy willow. My friend: whose soul 
was occupied with conflicting emotions ; refusing to be charmed by the 
beautiful, as he realized more and more how thoroughly he had been 
defeated and overthrown: seized upon this particular opportunity to 
close his eyes in sleep: sleep so profound that I had much trouble in 
arousing him at Bristol: where, with regret on both sides, and a slight 
feeling of suspicion on mine, we parted. 

At four o’clock we reached Exeter. Two hundred and fifty miles in 
four hours and a quarter, including stoppages ! Ten minutes’ breathing 
time, and we were off again. How beautiful and singular was the 
journey in parts between Exeter and Plymouth! On one hand the 
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towering red sandstone cliffs, beneath whose shadows we hurried; so 
close that they could almost be touched. On the other hand, 
still, smooth water, bays and creeks, with green slopes beyond dotted 
with clusters of white houses reposing in the hot sunshine: every now 
and then a glimpse of the ocean, perfectly at rest, vessels lazily passing 
along with set sails flapping in the slight breeze, or riding at anchor 
upon the motionless surface. Upon any lover of scenery pre- 
viously unacquainted with this part of the country, this portion of 
the journey will strike with wonder and admiration: it is a new 
world : a world which belongs to the Arabian Nights or the Tales of 
the Genii. 

Plymouth and another halt at last. Here all was crowd and confusion. 
An agricultural show was afloat: the platform was packed with people 
bound for all parts of Devonshire and Cornwall. From neighbouring 
fields strains of music were wafted ; fierce brass bands playing against 
each other; shows were proclaiming their attractions ; the streets were 
decorated with barbers’ poles grown to gianthood ; from one to another 
of which festive garlands of artificial flowers swung gracefully: you 
might fancy the air impregnated with their perfume. Flags of all nations 
were flying ; streamers flapped in the wind: Plymouth, in the largeness 
of its heart, and the excitement of the moment, was cosmopolitan. At 
nightfall a grand display of fireworks would close the scene. 

Leaving the good people to enjoy this variety of attractions. we 
started again, passed over the wonderful Royal Albert Bridge, and in 
due time—when darkness had shut out all surrounding objects—reached 
Truro. After that—Falmouth. 

A hearty welcome, a comfortable night’s rest, effectually scattered 
next morning the slight fatigues of the previous day. What a scene 
was before me, as I looked forth that morning from the breakfast-room 
windows! The beautiful and grand Atlantic, converted here, by the 
land jutting out on either side, into a bay. The sun’s rays were pour- 
ing down upon the surface, the ripples reflected the glitter in a myriad 
jewel-gleams and flashes. The colours of the water were more numerous 
and exquisite than any I had yet seen on English shores: varying from 
a deep green and long streaks of blue, to the brightest, ne, most 
transparent, translucent aqua marine. 

To the left stood Pendennis Castle, on a high bold rock, proudly 
challenging the ocean. The rocks were covered with grass and furze, 
white paths twining in and out among them. At their foot the sea 
rippled lazily to and fro, breaking into small lines of foam. As we 
listened with open window it was possible to fancy we heard the quiet 
plash upon the shore—a sound so soothing to one fresh from the 
ceaseless roar of the great metropolis. 

To the right, the land and the cliffs jutted far out, seeming at last to 
mingle with the sky, which in the early morning was of a pale opal 
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blue. Here and there a ship passed grandly on her way to a distant 
port, and now and again a small boat, or yacht, or steamer rounded 
Pendennis Point, and ploughed the quiet surface of the water. A scene 
of beauty from which it was difficult to turn away. 

Falmouth consists chiefly of one long, narrow, straggling street ; all up 
and down hill, alltwistsandturns. ‘This one street was built in the old 
days: but of late years, Falmouth, like most other places, has increased 
in size and population ; if the ancient street has not widened, others 
have sprung up in addition. Pleasant suburbs, where tall houses raise 
their heads over glorious stretches of sea and country, hill and valley. 

The neighbouring seats, without being extensive, possess few rivals 
for beauty in all England. Take one of them. Nature has been very 
prodigal. Never were trees so wonderfully and beautifully grouped: 
the most perfect skill and taste could not have accomplished like results. 
Here you look from a height down into a valley ; the undulations are 
varied and graceful ; the trees on either side are waving in the breeze, 
their different heights mingling together in unbroken outline, the many 
shades of green delighting the eye. Towards the end of the slope you 
perceive a rustic bridge spanning a pond, adorned with reeds and 
splendid water lilies: and, at the very end, a wide, calm river flowing 
past majestically. Beyond all again, hills rising. The grounds are 
rich in tropical plants, growing freely in full air ; as large and beautiful, 
as flourishing as you will find them at Kew or in their native soil. 
Conspicuous amongst them are the bamboo and the aloe ; the former 
shooting upwards its stalks, so long and straight and strong, that a 
sudden desire to cut one and go a-fishing in that broad river below, 
involuntarily takes possession of the mind. The aloes are numberless. 
Here and there you see one in bloom; its rich scarlet flowers a sight 
almost worth the price of the poor plant’s life. Further on, a plant that 
has flowered and is dying. ‘These aloes put forth blossom but once ; 
they are many years reaching maturity ; then, in a few months, a long 
stalk shoots out, the flowers burst forth in glory, bloom, expand, reach 
perfection, and die: and the plant, seemingly exhausted by this pro- 
digious effort, dies too. In the middle of that grass plot you see a 
thododendron—one single plant—one hundred and eighty-five feet in 
circumference ! Further on, a laurel, large as an oak or elm tree. 

In treading through grass, or dead leaves, or brushwood, be careful 
not to disturb a snake ; they are not numerous, but they exist, and are 
poisonous, though not always deadly. One day a gardener chopped 
one in half, just as it was jumping downits hole. The head disappeared, 
and the other half of the body distinctly severed, followed it ; showing 
that the law of motion, or muscular action, or whatever may be the 
scientific term, can exist when life is extinct. The lanes abound in 
many varieties of ferns, especially to be noticed the osmunda, exceeding, 
when small, all other ferns in beauty of form. 
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The great commercial feature of Falmouth is its shipping, growing 
yearly in importance. It has a fine natural harbour, in which ships can 
easily take refuge ; and where, going up the River Fal, I know not how 
many vessels it has been said can take refuge without one being able 
to see the masts of another. A friendly yacht one morning sailed us 
up the Fal, amidst scenery which has been brought into comparison 
with the Rhine, though the aspect and features of the two rivers are 
perfectly distinct one from the other. On either side, the banks were 
an unbroken mass of foliage; so thick that the trees and branches 
holding the foliage were completely hidden. This gave them a singular 
beauty and richness not to be matched. One side was lighted up by 
the sun; the leaves glistened and waved in the soft breeze, and threw 
lights and shadows over each other, as if playing at hide-and-seek. The 
opposite bank was in shadow, grand and sombre. The contrast was 
striking; on the one hand you were met by frowns, on the other by 
smiles : a type of clouds and sunshine ; summer and winter ; youth and 
age ; a joyous heart and a heart bowed down. : 

One of the charms of the river is its perpetual windings. It is im- 
possible to see far ahead ; imagination is constantly on the alert, won- 
dering what the next turn will disclose. And when turn after turn 
reveals nothing but this unbroken bank of rich foliage, you marvel and 
are astounded at Nature’s wealth. At King Harry’s Ferry, the trees 
have been chopped away to make room for a small white house or two, 
and you look up the banks into a long vista of cool, shady green. Still 
sailing, you presently catch sight of Lord Falmouth’s place, an object 
from the river both picturesque and enchanting. 

The river is full of creeks which wound round out of sight as we 
passed them, their banks still lined with the same thick foliage. Return- 
ing, we had a fine view of the entrance to Falmouth Harbour ; on the 
one side Pendennis Castle crowning its heights, on the other the light- 
house low down at the foot of the cliffs; between, the river and the 
ocean meeting, and blending together. 

We were to have started on Monday morning in an open carriage, 
for a week’s driving tour in that part of the country which is terminated 
by the Land’s End, returning in time for rest on Sunday. But on 
Monday we were delayed, and Tuesday proved wet: a steady rain, a 
dark unbroken curtain of clouds. Towards evening it cleared ; the 
clouds dispersed, and the sun went down in a sea of gold. This was 
promising for Wednesday ; which proved all that could be desired. 

Few pleasures are more delightful than that of travelling through 
the air in a comfortable vehicle, where you can recline at ease and 
enjoy the surrounding fine scenery. The enjoyments of pedestrianism é 
may be great where a superabundance of muscular strength and vigour 
is possessed, with the need of due exercise thereof; but to those less 
happily gifted, the delight of being drawn through scenes of beauty 
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without bodily exertion is sufficient and all satisfying. The strength 
untaxed, the mind is at liberty to give all its powers to the enjoyment 
of the hour ;.and the memory is more capable of retaining the impres- 
sions it receives. ‘There is a pleasant sound in the very clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs, as they trot briskly over the white roads. 

And the roads in Cornwall are excellent. Hard as iron ; smooth and 
level as pavement: a matter contributing in no small degree to the 
happiness and comfort of the traveller. 

We started with what sailors would call a fair wind—which to us 
meant a fair sky. ‘Through the town, past the church, in its nook so 
like in shape to that delight of a healthy schoolboy, a three-cornered 
puff; out into the open country. For some distance the scenery 
was not striking, but at length, we turned into Trelowarran, one of the 
most lovely places imaginable. An ancient patriarch opened the gates 
for us, bowed reverently to Z., and we entered a long avenue, where 
the trees met overhead ; sloping upwards to the right; shutting out 
the hot, glaring sun, the leaves only admitting here and there a momen- 
tary beam, to relieve the cool refreshing gloom of the long vista. Below 
us, to the left, was a steep precipice, at the bottom trees and shrubs of 
every description. We were travelling on a level with the tops of these 
trees, which called forth a new and curious sensation. Far down was 
a large pond of water, half hidden by the intervening verdure. Here, 
finding the spot so retired and charming, the coachman drew up, and 
we brought out our picnic basket, which happily had been well stocked 
under the superintendence of the housekeeper. A wise precaution 
when travelling in this part of the country, where you may occasionally 
have to put up at an inn whose larder will be not only scantily but 
badly furnished. 

Quitting Trelowarran, we, entered upon the broad open heath or 
downs, through which the road lay for the most part right up to the 
Lizard. Being warm, pleasant weather, the breeze was grateful, but 
on a cold winter’s day or night it sweeps across the unsheltered 
moor, either towards the sea or from it, with a cruel, cutting force 
which seems to come straight fromthe North Pole. Not a tree visible 
for miles ; not a house; not a sign of smallest shelter. Cattle were 
grazing in scattered groups, and it was a matter for wonder how their 
owners could find and collect them together again at will.. There was 
much furze about; wild flowers also; and heath with that beautiful 
yellow blossom which turns scarlet in fading. But the rare Cornish 
heath—the most beautiful of all—found only in the neighbourhood of 
the Lizard, and on the coast of Portugal, was not yet in bloom. In 
the distance stood the tower of a ruined church, venerable with age, 
which alone broke the monotony of the surrounding barrenness. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this wide, wild expanse, uprose a dark 
bank of clouds. Almost before we could see it, itwas uponus. The 
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wind increased in force and went whistling over the moor; the air 
turned cold and bleak as winter. The coachman hastily closed the 
carriage, when down came the rain like a waterspout. It lasted about 
five minutes ; then the clouds rolled onwards, and left the sky blue and 
bright. It was summer again. Approaching the. Lizard town, in the 
distance we saw large white marks which we took for tombstones, but 
which as we approached proved to be nothing more romantic than linen 
put down todry. This at any rate was some sign of civilization, and ere 
long wereached the Lizard town itself: a handful of straggling houses and 
a few booths erected for the working and sale of the serpentine marble. 

“ At the Lizard remember to go to Hill’s Hotel.” Such had been 
the counsel of a dozen different friends. We, therefore, concluded that 
Hill’s hotel must be as desirable as it was celebrated. (I think it is 
Mr. G. H. Lewes who has remarked that the merit of a thing must be 
measured by its success). ‘This, as far as Hill’s hotel was concerned, 
was somewhat of a mistake: though, perhaps, in this out-of-the-world 
spot it was all that could reasonably have been looked for. Still we 
managed to get accommodation, and that was something. A small 
sitting-room on the ground floor, and two still smaller bedrooms above. 
The better of the two bedrooms fell to the lot of Z. The other was 
very nearly, but not quite dark. After our tour of inspection we 
returned to the sitting-room. Its windows looked on toa small garden 
about six feet long, in a terrible state of delapidation. The few houses 
beyond seemed poor and miserable. Here, at any rate, we were 
not surrounded by the beauties of Nature. Contrasts, perhaps, are 
desirable. Should we enjoy the sunshine of life so much if it were 
not for its shadows ? 

Z. threw himself on the sofa for the purpose of stealing a nap. I 
therefore left him to half an hour's solitude and repose, and wandered 
through the lanes to the lighthouse, beneath which, on the very edge 
of the cliff, away from all the world and from all signs of life, light- 
house excepted, an artist has built himself a habitation. Nothing 
can be more delightfully situated. Stretching far around is the 
magnificent ocean, which this evening was calm and cold looking; 
but oftentimes is loud and boisterous, and dashes up against the 
rocks with all the force of the Atlantic, as if it would sweep away 
these wonderful walls and bulwarks of the world. But the rocks 
stand fast, and the waves fall back lashing themselves into greater 
fury. This artist has the sea for ever to look upon, in all its moods 
and changes; and onshore, on either hand, mile after mile of the 
fine rocky coast. 

Whilst gazing upon this scene, rain began to fall again, and I strolled 
back to the inn. 

“ Have you managed to get a nap?” I asked of Z., who was still in 
possession of the sofa. 
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“Yes,” he answered. “But not without interruptions.” 

“Of what kind ?” 

“The first was in the form of a man, who put his head in at the 
door to inform me his name was John Williams. If I required a guide 
he was very much at my service.” 


LION Rock, LIZARD POINT. 

“ And the second ?” 

“‘ Was in the form of a damsel, who also put her head in at the door, 
and wished to know if we were likely to want tea—a want by no means 
uncommon. If so—forgive the expression, but it is hers, not mine— 
what would we please to order in the shape of wéttles /” 


KYNANCE COVE. 
‘“‘Are they indeed so splendidly primitive, here ?” I cried, with a 
burst of laughter. ‘ But the third interruption ?” 
“Was yourself.” (Oh for a pencil to outline Z.’s dry expression !) 
I was about to retort when the door opened and the above mentioned 
damsel entered with the “ tea-equipage.” * 
Rain was falling steadily, so that we could not go out again. Has 


* Borrowed from Bulwer, who borrowed it from somebody else. 
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the reader experienced at a roadside inn, the weary hours of a wet 
evening ?—how at length bed-time, with the refuge of one’s own sanctum, 
does not seem altogether a thing undesirable? But with me, at least, 
retirement was neither rest nor sleep. The window of the room, with 
two panes taken out for ventilation, looked on to a passage; which 
passage had no communication with this part of the house. Anyone 
passing might at pleasure stop and examine the premises, or thrust in 
an arm and request the honour of a hand-shake. Opposite the window, 
three feet of passage between, was another window open to the sky. 
This was mercifully kept down all night or before morning I must have 
been suffocated. The missing panes, however, not only admitted the 
fresh air, but all the sounds of the house, which up to long past mid- 
night were varied and numerous. Conspicuous amongst these was the 
incessant and irritating cry of a child in an adjoining chamber: a little 
toad of a girl who resented all the efforts of her pacifying mother by 
flying into torrents of rage. Interludes of what sounded like a pitched 
battle of kicking and slapping agreeably broke the monotony of the 
shrillscreaming. At last, when the house had sunk into repose, sounds 
as of ghosts declared themselves behind the wainscoting. Anyone 
could imagine such a place haunted. But it was only rats frisking and 
gambolling about, and holding revels in their own peculiarly interesting 
fashion. They seemed to be in every part of the wall, and I was 
afraid I should soon not only hear but see them. Nature, however, 
has her revenges ; and just as a distant voice was calling to the cows 
to come and be milked ; in that peculiarly cheerful jargon so intelligible 
to the useful animals; I fell asleep. 

A few hours later we met at the breakfast table. The weather was 
fine ; the air balmy; the sky serene and blue. By ten o’clock we 
started for the Lizard Point, under the guidance of John Williams: I 
walking with the guide ; Z. preferring the carriage, as far as the road 
would admit of a passage for it. 

About twenty minutes’ walk ; now through lanes bordered on each 
side by low walls built of great loose stones, between the crevices of 
which the heath and stone-crop crept; now over fields; brought us to 
the edge of the cliffs. As it had been last night, so this morning the feel- 
ing was one of disappointment. Was the rocky coast of Cornwall not 
grander than this? of greater boldness and magnificence? something 
of which the English might be justly proud,—as the Swiss are proud of 
their mountains? Praise oft iterated had caused imagination to colour 
and heighten reality beyond itself. Here, at any rate, was nothing to 
hush the breath and quicken the pulses. But here were not the finest 
parts of the coast—not even as yet was it;the Lizard Point. 

Nevertheless, a conbination of rocks, a wide expanse of sea, and a 
bright sky, can never be otherwise than beautiful ; and the walk to the 
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Lizard Point along the brow of the cliffs was delightful and exhilarat- 
ing: a succession of scrambling up and down the hills and undulations : 
whilst the fresh pure air from the sea blew with a feeling of life and 
health. Here and there a rent in the rocks exposed their rough, 
jagged edges running in steep precipices down to the sand. At one 
point the guide turned, and indicating a distant rock, asked if I could 
detect in it a likeness to anyone. It was the most perfect fac-simile of 
Lord Brougham. 

At the Lizard Point, the guide left me to find my way alone down 
the cliffs, whilst he went off in search of Z. The descent was steep 
and once or twice I narrowly escaped reaching the bottom more 
quickly than pleasantly. But, once on the flat sand, it was impossible 
tu avoid confessing that the scene was beautiful, and, in a measure, 
grand. Looking down upon the rocks from a height, and looking up 


ROCK NEAR TOL PEDN PENWITH. 


at them from the depths, gave very distinct and separate impressions. 
The form of the rocks was varied and eccentric ; in some places great 
boulders had proclaimed their independence by detaching themselves 
from the main land, and jutting out into the sea. This added much 
to the effect of the whole. The colour of the water in shore was an 
exquisite pale green, of that peculiar transparency which is so marked 
a feature on this coast; except in spots where a large bunch of sea- 
weed, otherwise invisible, turned the surface into a ring of deep, dark, 
liquid purple. Seagulls were flying about and screaming, with their 
peculiar, plaintive cry, as if they feared an enemy was about to invade 
their lonely habitation. Now and then a cormorant detached itself 
from the flock, and flew screaming over the water, cutting the air with 
his long, black neck. 

At length the guide reappeared, piloting Z. down the rough cutting, 
too steep and narrow to admit a carriage. Then we visited the rocks 
and caves; all of which have distinguishing names, such as Kitchen, 
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Parlour, Drawing-room, &c. Some of them are less innocently 
christened ; conspicuous amongst these, ‘“‘ The Devil's Throat,” “The 
Devil’s Bellows,” ‘The Devil’s Frying-pan:” names rather calculated 
to make the hair stand on end, to intimidate the nervous, and cause 
them to fly precipitately ftom a spot so unhallowed. ‘The Devil’s 
Bellows ” is a hole in the rock, through which the wind rushes upwards 
in an immense shower of spray: and verily the force is terrific. The 
**Post-Office” is a long slit, upon which if a pocket handkerchief or 
sheet of paper be placed it will presently be sucked in out of sight, to 
re-appear after a pause with a tremendous rush and whirl, that sends it 
high into the air. In a rocky nook, the guide pointed out a cormorant 
upon its nest. It appeared a very small bird at such a height, and was 
looking down upon us, stretching its long neck with a gesture half 
humorous and comical. It is always there: a sentinel guarding the 
fortress. 

After making the round of the rocks, we turned for a few moments’ 
rest into the small cottage at the foot of the cutting, where the neat old 
woman who keeps it announces herself to the world on a signboard as 
‘*Mrs. Roberts’s accommodation rooms for visitors,” and, in the season, 
drives a thriving trade in photographs and gingerbeer. Then climbing 
the steep ascent, we dismissed the guide, took our seats thankfully in 
the carriage, and pursued our way towards Penzance. This was to be 
our second day’s destination. 

For some distance the road led through the cheerless downs we had 
traversed yesterday; but after awhile we branched off and entered 
picturesque lanes, with hedges on either side, fresh, green, and 
ferny. Occasionally we passed through a village, where the cottagers 
rushed to their doors to take a look at the carriage and drop a curtsey 
to Z., illustrious and imposing in appearance as he is learned and great 
in mind, All looked poor and destitute, but for the most part clean 
and neat. 

After a considerable drive we reached Marazion, and here caught a 
first view of St. Michael’s Mount. Its picturesque aspect. on approacli- 
ing is very remarkable. A great rock rising out of the sea, covered 
with grass and furze: tapering gradually up from the base, much in the 
form of a sugar loaf: the summit crowned by the abbey, an ancient 
building of the exact nature suited to the mount. From Marazion it 
is possible to walk across to the Mount at low water, a distance of 
some four hundred yards: though the road is stony and slippery. So 
that St. Michael’s Mount is an island only when the tide is rising. 

Leaving this for another day we drove on towards Penzance, the sea 
to our right hand ; to our left a fertile, almost luxuriant valley, bounded 
by hills. At the entrance to Penzance the houses were old and 
wretched looking: a part of the town dating as far back as the days of 
the Phoenicians: when King Solomon sent ships over to Cornwall for 
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the tin that enriched his country. But the modern part of the town 
proved of size and importance. The esplanade was very long and 
broad. Yct, on the whole, there was something about the place it was 
impossible to lke: a stiff, inhospitable aspect, which made one feel 


THE LAND's END. 
desolate and cheerless. The Queen’s hotel was large, tolerably com- 
fortable, and sufficiently moderate in most of its charges. 
It chanced to be fair time. In a field near the hotel the booths had 
taken up their station. For a few moments after tea curiosity took us 


amongst them, and we wandered about the crowd. Shoals of people 


Enys DoDNAN ROCK, SHOWING ARCHWAY. THE LONGSHIPS LIGHTHOUSE 
IN THE DISTANCE. 


were streaming in, attracted by the lions and tigers; by dancing 
women, all bugles and spangles, and garments short enough to scan- 
dalize a Lord Chamberlain; by flags representing dreadful murders 
and appalling ghosts; by a flourish of trumpets and beating of drums; 
by steam-engines whistling and shrieking, and men shouting with the 
voices of stentors : a mixture of sounds which filled the air as with an 
invisible chorus of demons. At the gates some mischievous wight 
had thickly tarred the walls, and many unhappy pleasure-seekers were 
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holding grave debate as to whether they would eventually have to carry 
away with them portions of the wall, or leave behind them remnants 
of their clothes. The next morning we started about ten o’clock for 
the Land’s End. Of all the drives this, on the whole was the prettiest 
and the pleasantest. We turned out of Penzance to the right, into 
narrow lanes of great beauty. The hedges grew high above our heads. 
Tall trees overshadowed us. The ferns and wild flowers—the showy 
foxglove conspicuous—grew in profusion. When quite clear of the 
town we ascended a hill, a steep valley to our right : and here again we 
were driving on a level with the tops of the trees. In the hollow was 
a sprinkling of cottages, covered with flowers and creepers: roses and 
fuchsias spreading from base to thatch: a sight more beautiful than the 
grandeur of a palace. From the windows splendid geraniums of the 
most brilliant scarlet looked forth upon the world. 

Our first halt was at the Logan inn, where those who wish to 
visit the famous Logan rock have to alight. This is one of the 
finest spots on the coast. The cliffs are high, precipitous, and 
bold. Climbing up to the rocking stone was a work of difficulty, 
and some hazard. Z., who wisely contented himself with looking on 
from a distance, said that in our progress we appeared like flies 
scaling a wall. The cliffs were overrun with rabbits: “stony 
rocks for the conies:” who scuttered into their holes as soon as they 
caught sight of us. The gulls flew screaming above, whirling round 
and round, and darkening the air with their numbers. ‘The sea played 
against the foot of the cliffs, dashing high up in foam and spray. The 
guide spoke in terms of such high praise of the rocky scenery between 
the Logan and the Land’s End, that I decided to walk the distance, 
whilst Z. drove round in the carriage and awaited our arrival 

After seeing Z. comfortably off, a short walk brought us to the rock 
called Tol Pedn Penwith. This is certainly the finest bit of rock 
scenery on the coast. From this point the walk to the Land’s End 
should not be omitted ; though it is a walk of some labour. But here, 
if anywhere on the South Cornish Coast, the rocks are grand. 

At Tol Pedn Penwith we looked far down the cliffs, which in places 
were almost perpendicular, and, the guide asserted, six hundred feet 
deep. Standing on the highest point I looked around and far out, upona 
glorious extent of sea. The water was unbroken by waves, but the 
never absent swell of the Atlantic came running in, roll upon roll, 
breaking against the rocks with increasing force as the tide rose. Here 
the colour was pale green ; there, under a shadow, turning almost ink- 
black ; further out, a deep, splendid blue. The light clouds flecking 
the sky threw their lights and shades upon the surface ; and the passage 

of the wind, as it blew across, could be distinctly traced by the ripples 
it created. Here, as everywhere on this coast, gulls were flying about 
with strange cry and clamour; and the cormorants mixed with and 
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made friendly with them. Far out on the horizon the guide pointed to 
some black lines, which he said were the Scilly Islands. ‘‘ You might 
come here a hundred times, sir,” cried he, “and never see them. I have 
never seen them myself as distinctly as to-day.” 

The walk proved longer than had been anticipated. But for the 
guide I could never have found my way to the Land’s End without 
difficulty and delay. It was a succession of going up and down hill ; 
now darting inland for some litttle distance ; now clearing a wall mys- 
teriously hidden in brush and furze; now descending almost to the. 
water’s edge ; now rising to the top of the cliff; a most capricious 
roadway, but the most delightful imaginable. Instead of one 
hour, it was nearer three before we reached the inn, where Z. awaited 
me in pale terror, fancying that all kinds of dreadful possibilities 
must have happened. 

I was not a little done up; but some excellent ham and eggs, and a 
bottle of really good champagne, did much to restore exhausted nature, 
Then I threw myself on the sofa, and for awhile contemplated the 
wonderful sea before me, bathed in a flood of golden sunshine, which 
broke into jewels, as the water played round the rocks jutting out for 
some distance. ‘This was the Land’s End, though no more the end ot 
the land, as far as was to be seen, than any other part of the coast. A 
spot more retired could scarcely be conceived. To anyone requiring 
perfect rest, a week spent here would be invaluable : especially in the 
warm spring time, before tourists have begun to appear and disturb un- 
pleasantly the solitude. 

The drive back was if possible more beautiful than it had been in 
the morning. The lanes and hedges were cooler and in greater 
repose :. here and there a bank appearing lined with ferns to the 
height of ten or twelve feet. In due time we reached Penzance, and 
drove through it on to Marazion. 

In passing through Marazion the previous day we both fancied to 
have caught sight of a comfortable looking inn. But either this 
was a delusion, or the inn had been swallowed up by an earthquake ; 
for to-day nothing of the sort appeared. All we could see was a 
neglected looking building called ‘‘Thomas’s Hotel,” which, upon in- 
quiry, we found to be the best the place afforded. 

Deploring our error we drove up to the inn door, and were. 
agreeably surprised at the result. It was one of those old fashioned 
inns where comfort is not sacrificed to show. A coat of paint on the 
outside would have set everything right; perhaps, ere now it has been 
given. The sitting-room on the first floor was clean, and from the win- 
dows the view of St. Michael’s Mount was exceedingly pleasant. Above, 
we were given two good bed-rooms, from whose windows the view was 
still more charming. 

A substantial tea was soon served up in a homely but most com 
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fortable style; the strawberries and cream abundant. Man could desire cha 
nothing better. the 
The next morning, as Z. felt more inclined for repose than sight- thai 
seeing, I chartered a boat to St. Michael’s Mount, and took the the 
coachman with me. and 
In the old days this was a famous place for pilgrimages; and ] 
the town of Marazion was supported by the pilgrims who came to ap 
worship at the Mount. It has now lost its prosperity, to which Pen- Ur 
zance, when it sprang into existence, gave the fatal blow. The look ove 
of deadness and decay about it is painful to see. In the reign of the 
Henry the Eighth it was pillaged by the French: in that of Edward the Se 
Sixth by the Cornish rebels; the priory was suppressed, and never liv 
regained its footing. Ba 
in 

St. MICHAEL’s MOUNT. ‘ 

St. Michael’s Mount, in situation, is beautiful and romantic, rising 


out of the sea, as it does, a inass of rock, from one point of view very 
perfect in shape, softened by verdure. At the base of the rock is a 
cluster of between thirty and forty houses, inhabited by fishermen ; 
and a small harbour which will shelter vessels, it is said, of five hundred 
tons. At the top of the landing steps the first thing to arrest attention 
is a brass tablet shaped liked a foot, let in to the stone, to mark the 
spot upon which Her Majesty first stepped when she visited the Mount 
with the Prince Consort, in 1846. 

In the remote ages of antiquity the Mount was believed to 
have been situated in a wood. Some suppose it to have been the 
island called Ixtis by Diodorus Siculus ; whither the tin, when refined 
and cast into cubic ingots, was carried by the Britons, in carts, at low 
water, over the isthmus. It is not known when it was first consecrated 
to religious purposes. A priory of Benedictine Monks, afterwards 


. 
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changed to Gilbertines, was founded here before 1044, when Edward 
the Confessor gave the Mount, with all its buildings and appendages, to 
that Community. In 1070 indulgences were granted by Pope Gregory 
the Seventh to all persons visiting the church with alms and oblatiens : 
and then for the first time it became the resort of pilgrims. 

In 1471, after the battle of Barnet, John, Earl of Oxford, assembled 
a party of soldiers and crossed over from Wales to the Cornish coast. 
Under the disguise of pilgrims they gained admission to the castle, and 
overpowered the scanty garrison. Sir John Arundel was sent against 
the earl, but was repulsed and slain. The siege continued from 
September till February, when they surrendered on condition that their 
lives should be spared. In 1498 Perkin Warbeck landed at Whitsand 
Bay, and having been admitted into the castle by the monks, he put it 
into a state of defence. 

The Priory of St. Michael being attached to the Abbey of Mont 


St. Michel in Normandy, it was seized by Henry the Fifth as an alien 
priory, during the war with France. It was first given to King’s College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards to the Nunnery of Sisn, in Middlesex. 
After the Restoration it became tne property of the St. Aubyns; since 
when it has not changed hands. The harbour was rebuilt in 1727, and 
is said to be capable of holding forty vessels. 

The Mount is undoubtedly a more picturesque object from a distance 
than when close upon it: but the west rocks, which cannot be seen 
from the shore, are very fine. The body of the hill is of granite; its 
northern base of slate. The entire rock has excited much geological 
controversy. 

Walking round the foot of the Mount—I think it is nearly a mile in 
circumference—we then climbed the steep ascent to the castle. We 
soon reached a platform armed with two batteries of guns, and above 
that a smaller platform with a battery of brass guns. The Abbey 
itself is not especially interesting: the principal rooms being the hall 
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and the chapel. The former was, in the old days, the refectory of the 
monks. In the latter Divine Service is held every Sunday ; and when 
the tide serves many a small boat may be seen rowing across with its 
freight of worshippers. 

The morning unfortunately was cloudy, and later on we drove into 
Helston in a deluge of rain. A quiet town: a stream of running water 
rippling through its streets, in colour red: proving that in its hidden 
course through the earth, it has come into contact with the old red sand- 
stone. It was market-day. The place was crowded with buyers and 
sellers ; with stalls and carts of every shape and description. Here we 
halted two hours for the sake of the horses. But in the excitement and 
bustle of a market-day the time passed pleasantly and quickly. Long 
before those two hours were over the weather had unexpectedly cleared, 
and the sun shot forth its enlivening beams. Thus favoured, we set out 
on our last stage, reaching Falmouth and home about six in the even- 
ing. So ended one of the most charming and delightful excursions to 
be made in the south or west of England. C. Ww. @, 
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—ROLRLERS YS 


THREE YEARS OLD. 


A DAINTY rose-bud peeping 
From out its guardian sheath ; 
A tiny streamlet creeping 
Across some rugged heath ; 
The rosy flush, faint dawning 
Over the eastern sky, 
Telling of rising morning, 
And making night-shades fly :— 
Which is the fittest type of thee, 
My winsome little maid of three? 


A story just beginning ; 
The first scene of a play ; 
A game while yet the winning 
Is far and far away. 
A feathery cloudlet, winging 
Its silvery course to rain ; 
A new thought shapeless springing 
Up from the teeming brain :— 
All things of promise image thee, 
My smiling little girl of three. 


Not sweeter are the spring flow’rs 
That rise from out the snow ; 
Not fresher April’s sun-show’rs 
That gladden all below ; 
Not softer or more blameless 
The gently cooing dove ; 
Not fairer or more stainless 
The clear blue vault above : 
Less precious richest mine of gold 
Then thee, dear child of three years old. 





An earnest spirit purely 
Looks from those liquid eyes— 
A spirit kindred surely 
With souls beyond the skies ; 
Thy soft round cheeks are glowing 
With feeling unexpressed ; 
Thy free young thoughts are flowing 
Towards regions not yet guessed : 
All earth is fairy-land to thee, 
My trusting, wond’ring babe of three. 


And must the bright dreams vanish 
The fantoms fade away ? 

Will times so sternly banish 
All that is fresh and gay ? 

Ah ! life is changing ever 
As on and on it flows ; 

The thought becomes endeavour ; 
The bud a perfect rose. 


But still the bud is sweetest ; 
We love the rising thought ; 
Though calm to age is meetest, 
We count it dearly bought 
At price of childhood’s mirthfulness ; 
As, at price of childhood’s bloom, 
Wisdom, and wisdom’s mournfulness 
In the shadow of the tomb. 


Ah ! couldst thou ever, ever be 
A happy child of only three ! 


EMMA RHODES. 
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ONLY AN EPISODE. 


T was one of those delightful parties which Mrs. Lane had the 
] happy faculty of getting up, where the music, and the supper, and 
the decorations were always perfect, and one was sure of meeting just 
the people one cared most to see. Not a “grand crush” of simply 
fashionable nonentities in their French toilettes, or a levee of newly- 
made millionaires—Mrs. Lane had a horror of empty-headed spendthrifts, 
and turned her back on them and their diamonds, on their airs and 
graces, in ladylike disdain. A very attractive and cultivated woman 
herself, this ‘‘ Lady of the Manor” always drew the best people about 
her. It chanced that in the company to-night there was a first-class 
author, a renowned traveller or two, and a famous painter, “solid” 
men and brilliant women, gay belles and gallant cavaliers; while here 
and there might be seen a glittering uniform ; for it had been a grand 
day of some kind for the field-officers. 

And as the hours wore on, the tide of music and conversation and 
pleasant laughter flowed from the corners of the rooms, where 
little groups of congenial friends discussed matters amid themselves. 
The hall was a blaze of light and flowers ; and here some of them 
promenaded: but the far-off, sombre library was shunned. 

One couple only sat there. An Irishman, Captain Adair, and a 
young lady to whom he was betrothed, Louisa Haynes. One glance 
would tell you what Captain Adair was. ‘Thirty, good-looking, brave 
and rich—what more could any woman ask, unless it were love ; and 
that Dennis Adair gave as he gave everything else, freely, generously. 
As he would have given his life, had the need arisen, for this woman 
who held his heart in her keeping—this woman, who had said that she 
loved him; whose warm breath on his cheek fevered his blood and 
thrilled his pulses like wine. 

The lights were dim; but in the grate a fire burned with a cheery 
glow. From the open door floated the hum of the gay voices, the 
ripples of light laughter, even fragments of the conversation. There 
was a hush presently : some one was beginning to sing. 

“ That is Maclennan’s voice !” exclaimed Captain Adair. 

A good voice, just touched with a soft Celtic accent. The words 
were the words of that sweet song; one of the sweetest ever sung, 
“The Irish Emigrant’s Lament.” Did its tender pathos touch any 
long past experience in his own life, that the singer’s voice trembled so 
over the lines? They did not know. And what was it that made 
Dennis Adair’s face change as he listened ? 


‘*T’m sitting on the stile, Mary, where we we sat side by side, 
On a bright May morning long ago, when first you were my bride. 
The corn was springing fresh and green, the lark sang loud and high, 
And the red was on your cheek, Mary, and the lovelight in your eye.” 
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Hearing it, the coils of lustrous blonde hair, thick-sown with pearls, 
and the perfect face drawn rather near to the soldier’s breast, passed 
out of his mind as if they had never been. He stood on the green 
shores of his native land, with the blue skies of spring above his head ; 
and beside him nestled a fair young girl, with dewy blossoms in her 
hair: and in the tender eyes a look that no other woman's had ever 
worn for him. 

Ah, me! Ten long years lay between that time and the present; but 
it all came back to him as Maclennan sang—the young, wistful face, 
the clasp of the gentle hand, the glowing hopes of his sweet spring- 
time, the lark’s song above their heads, and all the glory and brightness 
of a day that had long since passed away. 

‘*?Tis but a step down yonder lane, the little church stands near, 

The church where we were wed, Mary,—I see the spire from here ; 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, and my step might break your rest, 
Where I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep, with your baby on your breast.” 

Home, and wife, and little child. Strange memories these for the 
courted man, the gallant cavalier, whom women delighted to honour. 
But I think that in the lives of most of us there are some passages 
which the world never reads, some pages for ever sealed even from the 
eyes that love us best. Louisa Haynes never guessed, even while her 
lover’s arm was about her, how his thoughts had gone over leagues and 
leagues of blue water, to a green grave in old Ireland, guarded by a 
simple cross, emblem of the sleeper’s faith. 

“I’m bidding you a long farewell, my Mary, kind and true, 
But I’ll not forget you, darling, in the land I’m going to. 
They say there’s bread, and work for all, and the sun shines always there, 
But I’ll not forget old Ireland, were it fifty times as fair.” 

Bread and work he had found in the far-off lands he had gone out 
to; fame and riches, too; bnt he had of forgotten old Ireland, nor 
the love, faithful and unselfish, that had blessed his early manhood. 
Years might come, and a fairer head lie on his breast where hers had 
lain, but no other could ever be to him just what she had been—not even 
Louisa, tenderly beloved though she was ; for that early happiness had 
come to him in the brightness and freshness of youth, and ¢#at—ah, 
no! never comes again to any one of us. And when the song was 
ended and its echoes had died away, Dennis Adair woke up with a 
start, and saw his promised wife beside him. 

Captain Adair rose, gave her his arm and took her back to the more 
frequented rooms. Among all the revellers none played their part 
better than the man who had just been face to face with his dead past; 
for the peaceful unities of outward life must be preserved, and it is not 
well, I think, for any of us to carry our hearts in our faces. 
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A DREAM FROM HEAVEN, 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ East LYNNE.” 
i. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF ADAM GRAINGER. 

April the 20th.—Another day gone, and no relief! How is this to 
end? My brain becomes bewildered with excess of thought, and a 
strange whirling of it sometimes comes on which turns my thoughts 
involuntarily towards madness. A whirling of the brain! Gabblers, 
who feel not what they say; poets, in their whispered measures ; 
lovers, in their doubts and fears, prate of this: it is a common expres- 
sion: the brain whirls, they say. But how little do they experience 
that of which they speak ! the few who have indeed gone through this 
agony of the brain tell it not. When the paroxysm has left me, my 
frame trembles, my hands burn, and my heart is sick. 

Insanity is deemed a thing to shudder at, and I have shuddered 
with the rest. I remember a party of us were once dining together ; 
little more than boys we were; joyous fellows, rioting in the full sense 
of youth and life ; and the conversation turned upon misfortune—an 
odd theme for ws. Each gave his opinion as to what was the most 
distressing fate that could overtake man. I said madness. But there 
are moments, now, when I envy those who are shut up in that secured 
building, the dome of which towers aloft in this great metropolitan city. 
Bedlam! Bedlam! were I an inmate of your walls After a 
weary day of toil, how sweet is the homely bed on which the labourer 
sinks down to rest! and so a vision comes over me of sinking into 
insanity. I dare not say a longing vision: but as the one gives rest 
to the body, so the other would bring rest to the spirit—my troubled 
spirit ! 

Friday.—I have been reading again the public advertisements. A 
gentleman is wanted to superintend an office. Qualifications requisite : 
liberal education, gentlemanly appearance and manners, age about 
thirty-five, a good general knowledge of business, and to give security. 
Should I be able to obtain the latter? Why speculate on it? ® My 
application to the advertisers will but share the old fate, and elicit no 
reply. 

I have deserved my lot : people tell me so, and they speak but the 
truth. What did I want with speculation? Was not my honourable 
appointment sufficient forme? I am not the first who has thrown 
away the substance to grasp the shadow. I richly merited the ruin 
that overtook me: but unfortunately into the same ruin I dragged my 
wife and children. 
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When I look back on the last few years I ask myself how we have 
lived, and I cannot answer. Things have only gone on from bad to 
worse. Our once happy home—not a vestige of it remains. Struggles, 
debts, duns, avoidance of creditors ; these have been ours. One day 
spent in scheming how to obtain a dinner for the following, and in 
harassing uncertainties as to where we should the approaching week 
lay our heads. A few pounds from one source, a few from another; 
half a dozen shillings, begged or borrowed, serving for the supplies of 
one day, none the next ; comforts not even glanced at, luxuries remem- 
bered as things that exist not for us, bare necessaries scantily supplied, 
and not always! And thus have we gone on for weeks, and months, 
and years. 

Saturday.—Another week ended. Surely the approaching one must 
bring something to pass. And yet—how many weeks have gone before 
it, and have brought nothing! How harshly do those who have not 
known adversity judge of the world! they imagine that dishonour, if 
not crime, must necessarily attend fallen fortunes. So-and-so is “ sold 
up,” cried someone in my hearing at a house where I was the other 
day. ‘And he’s over head-and-ears in debt besides. I look upon 
a fellow, sir, who runs headlong into debt, as little better than a 
swindler and a robber.” Harsh epithets for one man to bestow upon 
another ! 

I dread to-night. For Zam in debt; petty debt to petty trades- 
people around the neighbourhood ; and they will come at this, the end 
of the week, knocking at the door. But not voluntary debt ; no, no; 
never think it. I was bred with the nicest sense of honour; taught - 
to avoid debt as a crime: I would endure the sharp pangs of famine, 
even unto death—I ave tasted of them—rather than sustain life by 
obtaining food for which I could not pay ; but I dare not let those 
starve who depend on me for support. How eagerly I have strug- 
gled, and do struggle, to obtain employment, none can know; no 
matter what ; anything that would but bring in the money for a bit of 
bread ; and succeed I cannot. 

Sunday Morning.—Thank God for Sunday! When I awake in the 
morning, and the remembrance that it is the Sabbath comes rushing 
over me, the thought speaks blessings to my soul. 4 day of rest and 
peace. How many, without this intervening cessation of their fiery 
antagonism with the world, would lay down their heads hopelessly and 
die! To-day everything is lovely ; everything in the outward, visible 
world. The trees are clothed in the fresh green of early spring, the 
hedges are budding forth, and the sweet flowers are opening to the 
warm rays of the genial sun. Quiet reigns around ; sounds of every- 
day life are not, and the very air is at rest; a rest that soothes the 
mind and almost speaks of hope. 

Now the bells have begun for morning service. They are ringing 
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to-day. I wonder why. A more pleasing sound than the ding-dong 
of ordinary Sundays. Why can’t they always ring? I remember 
now—one of the highest of our High Church dignitaries comes down 
to preach to-day in this suburb : that must be why they ring. 

How long is it since I have been to church! Let none condemn 
me, until they are placed in my circumstances, and as sorely tried as 
Ihave been. There was no missing church before adversity came. 
I cannot afford a pew, and our clothes are not what they used to be. 
Margaret goes sometimes : she cannot forget that she is the daughter 
of ahigh churchman. If Dr. Channing could rise from his grave and 
witness the straits to which my imprudence has reduced her! A 
vision, an imaginary vista of the future, now and then steals over me 
on these calm, holy days—of these dark years being replaced by 
bright ones ; of the children growing up around us, anxiously trained 
in all the observances of religion ; when we shall sit, drawn together 
in peace and happiness, under our own vine and our own fig-tree, all 
the happier, the holier, for past adversity. But these hopeful dreams 
are broken off, as now, by the rushing thought that it is only a dream 
and never to be realised. 

Never, never: the darkness has endured too long. I have humbly 
prostrated myself in agony, imploring of the Most High, in my bitter 
grief and repentance, that for my wife and children’s sake He would 
turn our captivity: and He has answered not. The darkness has be- 
come more dark, the light of the future more dim and indistinct. Now 
the clocks are striking eleven; the bells are ceasing! in another 
moment not a sound will break the stillness. 

Oh, thank God for Sunday! I could repeat it with my pen, as I 
have done with my heart, a thousand times. No one can truly esti- 
mate the blessings of the day, until he shall have gone through the 
persecution which has of late been mine. How infinite the wisdom, 
how unsparing the bounty, that appointed one day in seven as a day 
of rest’ One half the world go down to their graves, and have never 
appreciated the boon in all its fulness. Let me lay aside my pen and 
think, and enjoy it while I may : to-morrow will come. 

May, Tuesday.—Surely there is a spell upon all I undertake: I had 
almost written curse, but let me not think that yet. If the morning 
opens with fair auspices, the night brings disappointment. Margaret 
is almost wearied out, and her naturally calm temper at moments gives 
way. Not for herself: but for the children I can see that her spirit is 
nearly broken. Still she bears up wonderfully. 

We were standing last evening at the window, without light, when 
little Cary ran in. “Mamma, we want to dance. Will you come and 
tune to us?” 

“Not to-night, darling. My head aches. You must dance to your 
own tunes to-night.” 
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“Oh dear! And Jemima’s cross, and won’t answer when we ask 
her. Mamma, do you know what Isabel says?—she says she wishes 
we had our piano again, and the nice music-stool that turned round, 
and she says I was too little to remember them. Why have we not got 
them now ?” 

‘“Because—they were left in the old house, Cary.” 

““What a shame! When shall we go back to that house, mamma?” 

“Some time,” returned Margaret, “‘ or to one as good.” And Cary 
danced away again. 

“‘ You spoke earnestly to the child, Margaret,” I said. ‘‘ Spoke as 
if you had faith.” 

“T have faith; trusting, earnest faith that this terrible time will come 
to anend. I wish I could see you, Adam, with more of it.” 

“T had faith also, until I was wearied out.” 

“‘T know we have waited long ; and there are times when I give way 
to despondency : but the mood soon changes again. A bright evening 
after a rainy day, a bit of blue sky peeping out of the leaden clouds, a 
green leaf budding on a wintry tree, the first promising glimmer of the 
new moon—all these speak hope to my inward spirit.” 

Time was when I thought as my wife does. I was even more sanguine 
than she. When despair was ready to overtake me, I have said, Courage 
and patience! courage and patience ! and so buoyed myself up. But 
day succeeded day, week followed week, month replaced month, and 
year gives turn to year; and there is no change. 

Friday.—I can no longer rest at night, for the harrassing annoyances 
and disappointments that make up the day are repeated with vivid in- 
tensity in my dreams. Towards morning especially, my mind is busy 
with the previous day’s persecutions, the doubting dread of the one 
forthcoming. All is enacted and re-enacted with terrible distinctness, 
and I awake weary and unrefreshed from imaginary evils, to get up 
and live over again the reality. 

Wednesday.—Gibbons’s house wants a clerk. I am going to apply 
for it. Salary £100 a year. Margaret looked grave when I mentioned 
the amount, and heaved a deep sigh. ‘“‘ But it is better than nothing, 
Adam,” she said. Better than nothing! Yes, it will keep body and 
soul together until we can turn ourselves round. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing,” I said aloud, “I will go there.” ‘Mind you go in time,” an- 
swered my wife. 

Thursday Night.—I did go. I was unsuccessful. It is ever so. The 
second partner, Snail, a man who was once proud to shake my hand, 
coldly said they should prefer engaging one who had been brought up 
to warehouse business, absolutely hinting that he thought me too much 
of a gentleman. I passed by the Thames on my way home to-night, 
and thought how calmly one might lie there underneath the waters, 
one could but bie there undisturbed for ever. 
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Monday Morning.—The commencement of another week of pain. 
This time yesterday I had at least some hours of peace before me. I 
was reading last night the Book of Job. It deceived my mind into 
hope. Who was afflicted as he was? and yet “the Lord blessed the 
latter end of Job more than the beginning.” 

But, have I Job’s spirit of resignation? Why deceive myself? No. 
Before these dark misfortunes fell upon me, had I lost my children at 
one fell swoop, as he did, rather than have bowed my head in submis- 
sion, I should have cried out as did David for Absalom—Would God 
I had died for thee, my child, my child! Yet I feel now that I could 
bless the hand which removed them all; removed them from the storms 
of this world to shelter them in the bosom of a Father, willing and 
more able to protect them than I am. Alone, I should not care for 
my misfortunes. I would go out from all who knew me; roam the 
country in search of work ; break stones upon the road—anything for a 
crust ; and wait for better times. 

Tuesday.—I must carry out the project I have had so long running 
in my head, and apply to Lewis. We played together in boyhood, we 
were inseparable in youth, in manhood friends. He has it amply in 
his power to assist me, and I cannot think that he would want the 
will, A hundred pounds, to him, would be nothing ; to me, salva- 
tion. With such a sum in hand, I believe I could extricate myself. 
Part of it would pay what we owe in this neighbourhood, and the rest 
I could use to good account. As it is, my whole time is taken up in 
endeavouring to obtain that which will enable us to go on and live 
for another day. We must exist: but we could eat hard fare, and 
endure many privations, if we had but peace from without. Let us 
be enabled to surmount this wearing struggle, endure on in retirement 
alittle longer, and perhaps in time——-Oh this hope! how it comes 
stealing in ! 

“Our misfortunes have taught me one thing,” observed Margaret, as 
we sat together last night, after the children were in bed. 

“T should have thought they had taught you many things, Margaret. 
What is it?” 

“That those we are apt to term ‘the poor’ are not the class who 
most need relief. Just as these dreadful troubles came on ——” 

' Margaret’s tale was suddenly cut short. Late as the hour was, a man 
came dunning me for money, and stayed to abuse me because I could 
not pay him. 

Thursday Morning.—My, dear little Algernon has just come to me— 
“Papa, look at my shoes! All the toes out. I can’t go to school like 
this, for the boys made game of me yesterday, and asked why I wore 
such things.” os 

“They must be mended, Algie.” 

“But they won’t mend any more. The sides are worn away and the 
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heels are off. Mamma says they will not. And I am ashamed of my 
clothes, all the fellows look at them so.” 

I cannot buy him any shoes to-day. Perhaps by night I may have 
some luck. I have told him to remain at home. Shabby, and shoe. 
less, and made game of! My poor boy, who was destined for 
Eton ! 

There’s a man advertised for in this morning’s paper, to copy deeds 
at his own house, at so much per folio. I shall hasten to town and go 
after it. 

Thursday Night.—Still no money. A shilling or two for the press- 
ing wants of the hour, and that is all. Algernon must still remain at 
home. A knock at the door. Eugh! how I shiver to hear those 
knocks! Oh—the schoolmaster has sent his compliments and wishes 
to know why Master Grainger was not at school. An excuse to be 
made there. 

I went after the copying and had my usual luck. They had made 
arrangements, and did not require me. 

Margaret says she has had a wretched day. One or two pressing 
creditors have called, and been loud and angry; Algernon, boy-like, 
has been worrying and troublesome ; and Jemima, the old servant who 
has clung to us in our misfortunes, partly from affection, partly because 
we have not had it in our power to discharge her, has been in one of 
her evil tempers, finding fault with everything, and reproaching Margaret 
with the non-payment of her wages. Poor Jemima! she does work; 
washing and everything falls to her ; and in her better moods she asks 
if I think she will leave her poor mistress to do it all; but when her 
temper breaks out, there is no bearing the house. No peace in-doors, 
no peace out. Whata life is ours! 

June, Monday.—Vesterday we had a good dinner, good and plentiful. 
How sincerely I thanked God in my heart when we sat down to it, He 
alone can tell. The paraded formal grace usually offered up, how much 
of lively thankfulness does that contain? Ah, we must undergo the 
pangs of hunger, continued, repeated, daily-recurring hunger, ere we can 
understand the gratitude due to Heaven for its bounteous supply of 
daily food, 

I sometimes catch myself envying the street beggars, for they at least 
have not an appearance to keep up. Howis it that some people seem 
to bask away their lives in flowers and sunshine? From the cradle to 
the grave, their path never seems to be overshadowed by adversity. 
Yet, it may be, that they have some secret sorrow: a great ugly skeleton 
in the closet: all the more consuming from the very concealment it has 
to observe to the world. 

Friday.—I have been telling Margaret my project of applying to 
Lewis. She.is over-sanguine : thinks he cannot refuse : wonders I never 
thought of it before. I will not delay. 
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Monday.—I begin the week in hope. How shallIend it? To-day 
I go to Lewis. Knock, knock, knock! I must put them off again. I 
trust for a day or two only. 

Friday Night.—Thank Heaven for the hope this day has brought 
forth. I could not see Lewis until this morning: he was out of town. 
He received me cordially. I explained all my circumstances to him, 
and asked for the loan of £100. He said cheerfully that he would 
consider of it, and see what he could do. Saturday, the next day, 
he should be very busy, but I might go in and see him on Mon- 
day morning. I feel sure of the money now: if it were not his in- 
tention to lend it, he would have declined at once. Thank God! thank 
God ! 

Saturday Night.—What an evening this has been! I have told 


_ them to come on Monday night or Tuesday morning, and they shall 


be paid. 

Monday Night, 12 o'clock p.M.—The clocks are tolling the knell of 
the departed day: would they were tolling it forme! I cannot much 
longer support this wretched existence—despair and disappointment, 
disappointment and despair! I was at Lewis's by ten o’clock, and 
waited some minutes before he came in, minutes to me of unut- 
terable agitation. A refusal I dared not comtemplate: yet, a refusal 
came. He had consulted his partner, he said, who was not willing to 
advance the loan : had I been able to propose a responsible security 
for its repayment, they might have entertained it. And I had told this 
man all my situation! this man who, independent of his large yearly 
gains, is worth thousands and thousands! To have given me hopes on 
Friday! To make my request to him a matter of business ! Friendship 
such as ours has been ! 

And I have walked about this day foodless, and have come home 
penniless, dead beat both in body and mind. To-morrow must 
come. I promised to pay them, and they will all be here thick and 
threefold. 

I can no longer bear up against my fate. My children, my wife look 
to me for succour, and I cannot give it. There is one thought always 
pressing itself upon my brain—that, if I were no more, friends would 
rally around my wife and children. I have asked myself how this thought 
dares to come to me, and I have hitherto thrust it away ; but I will do 
sono longer. It is the only course open to me. Margaret is calling 
to know what I am sitting up for. 

Tuesday Evening.—The last of my existence—Father! Thou with- 
holdest Thy mercy from me in this world, but surely Thou wilt not in 
the next. Pardon, pardon if I come home to Thee before my time! 
I can no longer support this life, my persecutions are greater than I 
can bear. Surely sufferings such°as mine never fell on man. My 
prayers have ascended in vain. I have implored for succour, and Thou 
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answerest not. Not for wealth and luxury: a morsel of bread, a drink 
of water, a roof to cover us, and peace. And this not in idleness; J 
would work for it from the rising of the sun till its going down. Others 
can find means of subsistence, but I cannot. It is a curse that is upon 
me. 

That Thou hast abandoned me is too sure, or in this, the last depths 
of my despair, there would steal to me a glimmering of hope. I have 
prayed for strength, for comfort, and it comes not to me. Oh! Thou 
who readest all hearts, Thou readest mine, and Thou seest how I am 
driven to Thee. Forgive me this last act! Jesus, supplicate for me! 
I come, I come. Father, Father! reject me not for ever. 


Hi. 
ADAM GRAINGER was alone in his sitting-room. An ugly weapon of 


polished steel lay at his elbow, which he had brought down from his — 


bed-chamber. He was writing the last words when a knock at the house- 
door was heard, and then his wife entered the room, a couple of bottles 
in her hand. He had deemed himself secure from interruption, and he 
started like a detected criminal, as he threw his pocket-handkerchief 
over the razor. 

“ Adam,” cried his wife, ‘ here’s a curious thing! The Claytons have 
sent us a present of some brandy.” 

“‘Claytons !” echoed Mr. Grainger. ‘ Who are the Claytons?” 

*“‘ The people who live at Lime Villa: that beautiful house higher up. 
I was talking to Mrs. Clayton the other day about her plants and flowers. 
She has seen me stand to admire them through the gate, and we have 
struck up a speaking acquaintanceship.” 

“ Very strange! What should the people send brandy to us for?” 

“Tt does seem strange, but there can be no mistake. Their man- 
servant brought it, with his master’s compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
Grainger, and begged they would use these two bottles of French 
brandy. I heard he was a large West-end wine-merchant. We will 
open one to-night.” 

“T tell you there must be a mistake, Margaret. Strangers are not 
likely to send brandy to me.” 

“Oh, Adam, they are kind-looking people : who knows but they may 
have an idea that we are in need? I know it is all right.” 

‘* My dear, the world is not so romantic.” 

Mrs. Grainger left the room, taking one of the bottles. He hoped 
she was gone for some time, and turned to his journal to write a word 
of farewell to her. 


The clocks have just chimed nine: in ten minutes, Margaret, your 
husband will have ceased to exist. My love, my wife, forgive me! and 
you wid, for you alone know how wretched has been my existence. 
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Algernon ! Isabel! Caroline ! Walter! obey your mother in all things ; 
and, when you grow up, cherish and support her better than I have 
been able to do. I would steal up-stairs, and kiss farewell to you in 
your unconscious slumbers, but that my heartstrings would break with 
the effort. Margaret, when they are of an age to hear it, pray to them 
to forgive their father: tell them it was for them, for you, that his 
sufferings became unbearable. Alone in the world he could have borne 
and braved all, God bless you all! Margaret, my only love, farewell 
for ever ! 


At this moment Mrs. Grainger suddenly returned to the room, several 
things in her hands. 

“Look here, Adam, I have broken-in the cork. That’s the fault of 
the fork. What avast many things we shall want when we go into 
real housekeeping again! Had any one offered mea present of a cork- 
screw this morning, I should have declined it as having no use for one.” 

“Why, what are you going to do?” he asked. ‘“‘ What’s that hot 
water for?” 

“To make some brandy-and-water. I boiled it up on some of 
Jemima’s wood. We shall relish our supper of dry bread now, but it 
was terribly dry before. We must dispense with sugar, Adam.” 

“T don’t want any brandy-and-water,” he returned, speaking irritably, 
for he was vexed at these interruptions. ‘I have some writing to do, 
and wish to be alone.” 

“Do your writing to-morrow. We will keep festival to-night. It is 
not often we have French brandy to keep it on. What a treat after our 
wretched day!” 

“T never knew before that you cared for brandy-and-water, Margaret.” 

“Oh, Adam, you know I never have. But in our poor condition, our 
need of nourishment, it seems like a godsend. I think I can understand 
how it is that the very poor so often take to drinking. Their physical 
need induces it.” 

Something called her again from the room. In his infatuation he 
determined not to lose a moment. He lifted the handkerchief, and 
grasped the razor. Still not in time, for her hand was heard too soon 
on the handlejof the door. He dashed the dangerous weapon back 
again with a muttered word ; it might have been a curse ; and, taking up 
the brandy bottle, shook it about and pretended to be looking through 
it; anything to hide his confusion, coward that he was. She happened 
to glance at him as she set down’ the glasses and a plate of bread, and 
was startled. 

“Adam! how strange ‘you look! Quite wild. Are you ill?— 
feverish ? ” 

“I think I am,” he groaned, relinquising the bottle, and pressing his 
hands upon his temples, 
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“ The brandy-and-water will do you good. Make it, please. It is 
all ready.” 

“Do you give brandy for fever, Margaret ?” 

“Yes, for such fever as yours; which arises from want of support. 
Make it at once, or the water will be getting cold.” 

He rose mechanically, and it is probable that his shaking hand may 
have poured more brandy than he intended into both glasses. Mrs, 
Grainger silently added additional water to hers after tasting it ; but 
he drank his. Suddenly she burst out laughing. He looked up re- 
provingly ; her gay mood did so jar upon his nerves. 

“‘ Adam, I cannot help it. I was thinking suppose the man should 
come for the brandy again. How foolish we should look !” 

“You are merry to-night !” 

“T am so pleased at our delicious supper. I wish Jemima had not 
gone to bed, I would take her some ; but she has had a hard day’s 
work and was tired. And for it to come so unexpectedly! We never 
know what things may turn up.” 

“Or one hour what the next may bring forth.” 

She talked on, thankful to cast aside care for one brief moment, but 
he only chafed at her sitting there with him. The cordial had warmed 
him, had soothed his broken spirit, and he leaned back in his chair, 
almost in enjoyment, but his fatal resolution abated not one jot in its 
force. Hoping to drive her from the room, he kept silence, and at 
last shut his eyes and feigned sleep. It succeeded, for she left the 
room and now the opportunity was come. 

He rose upright in his chair, determined not again to lose it. Yet he 
did pause for an instant or two. His thoughts were turning to chaos : 
all things of his life seemed to be before his sight, and yet nothing. He 
stood on the confines of this life, on the threshold of Eternity: one 
minute more, and he would have entered on its mysteries for ever: 
Eternity! .... forever! .... his ownacd! 

He made an effort to rid himself of the thoughts that were crowding: 
on him. He untied his neckcloth, and it fell to the ground. Fven in 
that last moment he was conscious of this, and picked it up again. 

He was sick at heart. Suspense, dread, fear overwhelmed him,. 
shaking him with agony as one in aconvulsion. Yet, with all this, there: 
was no repenting, no turning from his self-willed doom. ‘ Now or 
never!” he muttered ; “if I hesitate I am lost.” Lost / 

He threw aside the handkerchief and took up what was under it. He: 
raised his hand. One convulsive shudder, and Adam Grainger’s spirit: 
was in the other world. 

But to what had he hastened? oh, horror, horror! The pen cannot 
write it; words cannot utter it ; living, waking beings cannot imagine: 
it. Mercy, mercy upon him and all such! Fellow-creatures, cease 
not, cease never to supplicate for these mistaken outcasts, They were 
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pilgrims like ourselves, known and dear to many of us, living in hope 
here, waiting for a Hereafter: it was but a moment’s rashness, a mo- 
ment’s despair, yet one that we are taught forfeits Heaven. Oh let us 
strive to atone for them! we, who still have the privilege of praying, 
let us pray for them untiringly, unceasingly! The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 

To be dead, and yet alive : to be in the next world, yet awake to 
what was passing in this: surrounded by woe unutterable, and hope 
gone for ever! Oh fool, fool! he had talked, in life, of “‘ despair,” of 
“hope deserting him ; ” the film had fallen from his eyes now. Asa 
grain of sand to the desert, a drop of water to the ocean, was the dura- 
tion of his mortal existence in comparison with Eternity. And he had 
refused to encounter its short-lived trials: he had shrunk from the in- 
significant frowns of the race around him, suffering, weak, finite beings 
like himself, and rushed into the presence of his outraged Creator. Did 
he think to gain Heaven by his mad exit? What Aad he gained ? Oh, 
short-sighted man ! most miserable ! 

Adam Grainger had passed by his own act from time to Eternity, 
and the wide flood-gates of retribution were thrown back, and the 
waters of repentance came rushing on to his soul. He writhed and 
struggled with the torrent; but on, on it came, and surrounded him. 
Repentance such as we can feel—what was itto his? He strove to tear 
himself in his anguish, to curse himself for his rash presumption, to howl 
aloud in his sharp torment ; ut he dared not kneel and pray to God; he 
might not call upon his Saviour ; he had forfeited that privilege for 
ever. And alas! how short-sighted had been his wisdom ! for, behold, 
there, at a little distance, was a bright cloud, no bigger than a speck, 
and he saw that it had been coming towards him, charged with relief 
and recompense. Now it was arrested on its way, and was vanishing 
into air, for he himself had rendered its mission futile. 

He stood in the spirit, and watched them as they crowded to view 
the lump of clay, which he had cast aside: their comments, though 
whispered but in the heart, were loud enough to him. When the first 
shock of pity was past, dastard, wicked! were the best names they 
gave him. To desert his wife and children! to abandon them in their 
helplessness to a world which he had found so stern! His sons, want- 
ing the guiding hand of a father, might grow up degraded men; his 
daughters to—what in life he would not have dared to glance at. Wor, 
woe, unutterable woe! Woe and torture upon his soul, by day and 
by night, until the hour of doom! 

They brought it in “ Insanity,” and the scanty funeral left the house 
for the church, bearing the remains to the place where they would be 
left to moulder. He followed in its wake. He saw, now, the utter 
mockery of the pomp and pride sometimes made to attend the dead. 
The couriers en avant, as we say of other shows, bearing their distin- 
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guishing batons ; the decorated heads of the stately horses; the velvet 
trappings sweeping the ground ; the majestic plumes rising over the 
death-carriage ; the train of attendants, carriages and feathers and trap- 
pings, carriages and feathers and trappings still again, a long line of 
them ; a coffin emblazoned with enough silver to tempt the cupidity of 
the living, whilst what it contains, that for which the show is made, is 
more loathsome than anything above the earth or below it. But 
where is the spirit? Following, as his was. 

The curate read the service for the dead: little fear that any higher 
dignitary would attend to bury such as he. ‘“ Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God of His great mercy to take unto Himself the soul of 
our dear brother here departed, we therefore commit his body to the ground ; 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust: in sure and certain hope of 
the Resurrection to eternal life ——” 

He tore about the church in dire anguish—we cannot picture such ; 
he would have screamed aloud, but that sound was denied him; he 
would have dashed himself with frantic violence against the gravestones; 
all in vain. Until the Day of Judgment his punishment was confined 
to mental torture: afterwards——- In his convulsive throes he swept 
by Algernon, and the boy shuddered and sobbed: was he conscious 
that some blighting influence had passed him ? 

Oh, that he could undo his work !—that he could undo his work ! He 
had talked of “tasting the quiet of the grave.” ‘There was no grave. 
The shell he had cast off lay in the grave, not the spirit. 

The space around was of awful immensity, beyond human compre- 
hension ; its colour a dull, gloomy lead. On its confines appeared a 
glimmering of shining light, telling of the realms he had lost, and of 
Him who made their. brightness :: and whenever his vision encountered 
that spot, a dreadful fear shattered him, such as we can only experience 
in adream. The living God was there ; the God whom he had rejected ; 
and he knew that he must yet be brought before Him for judgment. 
But not yet ; not, as it seemed, for ages ; and, until then, he was doomed 
to whirl unceasingly about, his horrible remorse tearing at his heart- 
strings. But it appeared that some power was impelling him towards 
that bright spot now. He struggled to resist; to bear back; no! 
nearer and nearer it urged him. “It is not time,” he screamed; “it 
isnot time!” And with a yell, as of madness, he—awoke. 

_ He awoke. These horrors, which had visited Adam Grainger, were 
but a dream. When he had leaned his head back in his chair to feign 
sleep, hoping so to get rid of the presence of his wife, sleep had indeed 
mercifully overtaken him. 

The large drops of agony stood upon his brow. He shook, as with 
an ague, from head to foot. He was still in uncertainty : was all that 
real, or had he indeed not lost Heaven? Mrs, Grainger, who had 
been watching him in his sleep, came forward. . 
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“ Margaret ! Margaret !” he hoarsely gasped, “ which is reality? Am 
I here by your side, a living man ?” 

“TI don’t know what can have been the matter with you,” she an- 
swered. ‘You fell asleep soon after drinking the brandy-and-water, 
and I think you must have had a troubled dream—a nightmare. You 
have been so much disturbed in it; and you woke ,with a positive 
scream.” 

He shook and shivered still, staring in affright. Not yet could he 
take in the mercy which had been vouchsafed him. 

“Adam, look here. I took up your handkerchief to throw over 
your head, and there lay your razor. What did you bring it down 
for?” 

“Margaret, that razor ” He looked at her, and stopped for utter- 
ance. The truth flashed on her mind, and she cried out with a wild 
cry, as she threw herself on her knees before him. 

“Oh, Adam! what frightful project is this? We have borne much, 
we can bear more, we will bear all. .7 can, whilst you are left to me.” 

He was now weeping tears of relieved agony, thankful for the dread- 
ful vision which had saved him. 

“You have destroyed my peace of mind,” she wailed. ‘‘ With this 
fear hanging over me, I shall never know another moment's rest.” 

“Twas about to destroy myself, Margaret ; I avow it now. And 
God has saved me by a dream—nay, a vision. I thought I had done 
it; and the horrors——” He stopped, and shivered again. She clasped 
him tightly. 

“Tell it me, Adam.” 

“T cannot tell ityou. No human words could convey an impression 
of its features. But it has saved my soul.” 

“ You will bear all in future, as you have done, without a thought 
of lifting your hand against yourself?” she implored. ‘“ You promise 
me ? ” 

“ Ay, Margaret ; bear all and welcome all. No matter what it may 
be, it will be to me like Heaven, after;what I have escaped from. How 
long did I sleep ?” 

“ Half an hour.” 

“ But half an hour!” he echoed. “All that dread horror in half 
an hour !” 

“ Adam,” she said, in a low voice, “this must have been a fearful 
dream.” 

“Ay. Although it came from God.” 

It was close upon ten, when they heard a knock at the street door. 
Mrs. Grainger rose to open it. She came back, looking scared. 

“Oh, Adam ! the words I spoke in jest have turned out true. The 
man has come for the brandy. It was brought here in a mistake. He 
says a family of the name of Grainger, friends of his mastec’s, have 
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moved into a house to-day, lower down, and that’s where he ought to 
have taken the brandy. What shall we do?” 

“Sit down, Margaret,'and make your mind easy. I will speak to the 
man.” 

“ But how embarrassing for you?” 

“ My dear wife, nothing will ever appear embarrassing to me again, 
What I have* gone through this night has rendered all things light to 
me here. Ijshall never more shrink from a fellow-creature.” 

Mr. Grainger went out to the waiting servant, returned to him the 
one unopened bottle, and gave him a message to deliver to his master 
and mistress, to. the effect that he would call and explain on the 
morrow. 

Accordingly, in the morning he betook himself to Lime Villa. And 
upon entering the gate, he fell nearly into the arms of an elderly gentle- 
man, who was standing without his hat by the side of Mrs. Clayton, 
evidently quite at home, and finding fault with something that did not 
please his taste in the arrangement of the flower-beds. Recognition 
was mutual. Adam knew him at once for Mr. Phelps, a director in 
the insurance company. The insurance company that had once had 
him, Adam, for its chief clerk, or actuary: which valuable post he had 
thrown up in his insane mania for mining-speculation. 

“T thought it must be you,” said Mr. Phelps, holding out his hand. 
“When my niece here spoke of a Mr. and Mrs. Grainger living in a 
cottage hard by, something told me it was no other than you and your 
wife. Well, and how has the Great Trebeddon Mine finally turned 
out ?” 

Adam strove to answer calmly. But, what with the half-mocking 
question (though indeed only meant as a bit of harmless pleasantry) 
and the knowledge of how it had turned out and all it had brought ; 
what with the sight of Mr. Phelps, calling up memories of the past happy 
days and his bitter folly ; and what with his depressed physical state. 
Adam got into a little agitation. He began giving the best explanation 
he could give about the brandy to Mrs. Clayton; but the colour changed 
on his refined face as he spoke, and his breath became short. 

“ And so you tapped it,” interrupted Mr. Phelps, with a hearty laugh; 
“and quite right too. J wonder you sent back the other bottle. If 
anybody left two bottles of best French brandy at my door as a present, 
I should not expect them to be fetched away again.—And now tell me 
how you are getting on,” added the old director, passing his arm within 
Adam’s to lead him about the garden for a chat, while Mrs. Clayton 
went in doors. ‘You don’t look over strong,”—with a side glance at 
the worn but still attractive face. 

A moment’s debate with himself, and Adam put pride in his pocket 
and told him how. Told the whole truth. That he was not getting-om 
at all; had never got on since he threw up his pkce, but had gone 
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gradually downwards, so that3often he and his had literally wanted 
bread. 
“Ay,” said Mr. Phelps. “ It’s just what those mining schemes and 
other such delusions often bring a man to. Has it cured you of specu- 
lating, Mr. Grainger?” 
“Cured me!” repeated Adam with unnecessary emphasis. “I would 
rather take a clerkship at a hundred a year, though I knew I’should 
have no rise from it in life, than embark in the best speculation that 
ever was set afloat. I have a fear of speculation now, sir.” 
“ You regret your post with us, I suppose?” 
Adam Grainger turned away his face. The remark told on his stricken 
heart. Of all the mistaken actions of his past life, the throwing up of 
that post was the one that brought him most remorse, the one he could 
least bear to recal. 
“Would you like to come back to us?” asked the old gentleman, 
detecting the emotion, and breaking a somewhat long silence. 
Adam Grainger turned his head, half startled at the words. “ Sir?” 
“T don’t see why you should not, Grainger. To tell the truth, we have 
never been well suited since you left us. Smith, who succeeded 
you, came into a fortune, and threw up the post ; and Macpherson, who 
stepped in after him, has lapsed into bad habits. Drinks, in fact. At a 
meeting of the board yesterday, it was determined to discharge him.” 
Adam Grainger could not speak. The vista opening to him, uncer- 
tain though it yet was, took away all power. 
“T don’t promise it you absolutely,” went on Mr. Phelps. “I must 
speak to the directors first. But I think I can arrange it. I am chair- 
man now poor Gatherby’s gone, you know; and a great deal lies with 
me. There’s nobody would do for us so well as you. But mind, Grainger : 
you’d not begin again at twelve hundred a year. Macpherson has but 
nine.” i 
Adam Grainger turned. His face was working, his trembling hands 
took those of old Mr. Phelps, his voice was broken with emotion, as he 
strove to say what the suggested hope was to him. The tears were run- 
ning down his cheeks. 

. “Well, well, we'll see,” said jthe kind old director, coughing down 
some feeling of his own. “I don’t undertake to promise it at once ; 
but—we'll see.” 

The tone and words bore their full assurance to the listener, and 
Adam Grainger felt as certain that the wonderful re-instalment would 
take place, the former forfeited prosperity be his again, as though he had 
that moment held it in his hand. And he knew that this was the one 
beautiful ray of brightness, that he had seen on its way to him in the 


dream, 


Several years went by. Prosperity was theirs again. On a sunny 
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lawn in their new home, but seated under the shade of the clustering 
trees, they were gathered together—Adam Grainger, his wife, and their 
four children. The children had returned home that day for the mid- 
summer holidays and were showing their prizes. 

“ Walter has done the best of you all,” said Mr. Grainger. ‘“ Don’t 
you think so, Margaret ?” 

“Walter! Why, papa—why, mamma—he has only three, and I have 
five.” 

“Yes, Master Algernon, but remember you are six years older than 
he.” 

“He is not half so much up in English and French, even for a 
junior, as I am in the classics,” returned Master Algernon, conse- 
quentially. “Look at Isabel’s, papa.” 

“‘T have seen Isabel’s. She has done well. But what about Cary’s? 
where are hers ? ” 

“T think it may be as well for you not to inquire after Cary’s,” 
interposed Margaret. 

“Why, Cary? Do you mean to confess that you have earned 
none?” 

“Oh, papa !—if they had given a prize for dancing, I should have 
gained that.” 

“She is always dancing,” cried Isabel. “She cares for nothing else. 
Dancing and laughing.” 

“Well, well, they are appropriate to childhood. Care will come in 
time.” 

Two servants appeared bearing some choice fruit and cakes, which 
they placed on the table before their master and mistress. ‘ Oh, what 
a nice treat!” exclaimed Caroline. “Is that to welcome us home 
from school? ” 

“Children, sit down and enjoy it,” said their father. ‘This day is 
the anniversary of an eventful era in my life, and I would keep it’as 
one of thanksgiving.” 

“‘ What event was it ?” asked the children. 

“One by which I was in great peril.” 

‘Peril of your life, papa P” inquired the eldest boy. 

“Yes, Algernon, in peril of my life.” 

“ And who saved you ! ” 

“ One that will save all who apply to Him.” 

“Ah, you mean God. Tell us about it, papa.” 

“Tt is not of a nature fitted for your years. You shall hear it when 
you are men and women.” 
“Did mamma know it?” 

“Mamma did.” 
“ And is it a year ago to-day ?” 
“It is several years ago.” 
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“‘T know,” cried the dancing Cary. ‘“ Papa was run over.” 

“‘ No, Caroline, I was not run over. I think you stand most chance 
of encountering that calamity, if you fly about so heedlessly. You are 
dancing now.” 

“Papa, I expect it was during the time we were so poor. How 
very poor we were! You don’t remember much about it,” added 
Algernon, turning to his brother and sisters. 

“‘T do,” said Isabel. 

“ Ay, children, many’s the morning I have got up, and did not know 
where to get you a bit of bread. Give me your hands, dear children, 
and listen to me. I am about to speak to you very seriously, and I 
must request you never to forget my words. You have spoken, Alger- 
non, of the poverty we were in, but you cannot understand half its 
misery, half its embarrassment. It lasted so long that I rashly con- 
cluded I was forgotten by God: my heart, crushed with misery and 
wearied out, was almost broken, my spirit quite. I was tempted to 
abandon all, to—to—— ” here he placed his hands upon his temples— 
“to abandon you my children; but a singular event showed me my 
error, and led me to better thoughts. I no longer imagined I could 
not bear any ill which might be my lot, but resolved fo do so, and I 
found that this resolution took away half its hardship. I recalled one 
of the Promises your mamma has often read to you, which I had 
chosen to forget—that, as our day is, so, if we will it, shall our strength 
be. From that time I no longer gave way to despair, but struggled on, 
doing my very best in reliant trust and hope. And—you see, my 
children, you know how we have been brought through—we have 
regained all we had lost, even former friends; content, plenty, and 
peace are ours, and those dark days are remembered but as a dream.” 


That these words of Adam Grainger, this true tale, could be read by 
all who, like him, feel tempted to believe they are abandoned of 
Heaven! Oh! let the would-be suicide remember them to his comfort, 
and stay his hand. Though his spirit be faint and weary and his health 
shattered ; though hope has flown far away, and he looks around him, 
and finds nowhere, under the four winds of Heaven, to turn to for 
comfort or rest, and so despair has laid hold upon him, and he seizes in 
his madness the fatal weapon that will end his woes in this life; even 
at that last dread moment, LET HIM STAY HIS HAND. He knows not 
what an hour may bring forth; what God’s compassion may have in 
store for him. 
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NO MORE SEA. 


THERE shall be no more sea : no wild winds bringing 
Their stormy tidings to the rocky strand, 

With its scant grasses, and pale sea-flowers springing 
From out the barren sand. 


No angry wave, from cliff and cavern hoary, 
To hearts that tremble at its mournful lore ; 

Bearing on shattered sail and spar the story 
Of one who comes no more— 


The loved and lost, whose steps no more may wander 
here wild gorse sheds its blooms of living gold, 
Nor slake his thirst where mountain rills meander 
Along the heathy wold. 


Never again through flowery dingles wending, 
In the hushed stillness of the sacred morn, 

By shady woodpaths, where tall poppies, bending, 
Redden the ripening corn. 


Neath whispering leaves his rosy children gather 
In the grey hamlet’s simple place of graves, 

Round the low tomb where sleeps his white-haired father, 
Far from the noise of waves. 


There shall be no more sea, no surges sweeping 
O’er love and youth, and childhood’s sunny hair. 

Naught of decay and change, nor voice of weeping 
Ruffle the fragrant air 


Of that fair land within whose pearly portal 
The golden light falls soft on fount and tree ; 
Vexed by no tempest, stretch those shores immortal 
Where there no more sea. 
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